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FIGURES OF ARITHMETIC VERSUS 
FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
Awonest all the changes going on amongst us, there 
is none of a more remarkable nature than the dispo- 
sition everywhere visible to substitute the figures of 
arithmetic for the figures of speech. Formerly men 
talked and declaimed : now they reckon. And not 
only are numerical summations resorted to in matters 
which readily fall under the law of numbers, such as 
the exports and imports of a country, or the progres- 
sive increase of its inhabitants, but also for the solving 
of many questions which, at no distant date, were 
looked upon as of too vague a nature ever to be the 
subject of more than general or superficial observation. 
Questions of the nature we allude to used to be, and 
still are to a certain extent, excellent themes for 
orators—men who appeal to feelings and fancies, and 
in general have a dislike to facts, as only tending to 
mar their eloquence. For an example—The condi- 
tion of the young people employed in factories was, a 
few years ago, the subject of many pathetic statements 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere, from which 
it was made to appear, that, through the severity of 
their labours, they were deprived of nature’s fair pro- 
portions, and ushered into mature life (when they 
survived so far) a miserably stunted race of beings, 
threatening to produce a wide-spread degeneracy. 
As long as figures of speech had been permitted to 
reign, these statements would have passed current, 
and the public mind would have received them as 
truth. But what said figures of arithmetic? When 
the royal commissioners, appointed for the purpose, 
began to inquire into the real state of the case, instead 
of contenting themselves with a mere ocular survey 
of the factory children, they resolved to subject them 
to a test which could not err. They resolved to weigh 
and measure them. They took factory boys and girls 
from various places, the former to the number of 410, 
and the latter 652, and a large but lesser number of 
children of both sexes not employed in factories ; and, 
on weighing and measuring the one against the other, 
they found that there was scarcely any difference in 
either respect between the two sets of children. We 
need not give the formal table in which the weights 
and sizes at different ages are set down, but we shall 
present the general result. ‘The average weight of a 
number of boys and girls employed in factories be- 
tween the ages of nine and seventeen, was for the 
former 75.175 pounds, for the latter 74.739 : the aver- 
age weight of an equal number of boys and girls of the 
same ages, not labouring in factories, was for the 
former 78.680, the latter 75.049. The average stature 
im inches of a number of factory boys and girls was, 
respectively, 55.282 and 54.951, while the average 
stature of an equal number of non-factory children at 
the same ages, was, respectively, 55.563 and 54.971. 
The non-factory boys were thus the heavier by less 
than a twentieth, and taller by about a hundredth ; 
while the factory and non-factory girls were almost 
ientical in both size and weight. Perhaps more ex- 
tensive inquiries are wanting to give complete satis- 
faction on this question ; but, in the mean time, 
enough has been done to show that the outcry as to 
the effects of factory labour in stunting the human 
frame in youth, is founded on pure surmise, and not 

worthy of being listened to for a moment. 
Amongst the common notions respecting a manu- 
facturing as contrasted with an agricultural popula- 
tion, no one is more universally prevalent, or more 
readily received, than that the former are much more 
addicted to crime than the latter. When figures are 
resorted to, the very reverse appears to be the truth. 
In 1830, the proportion of thieves in the county of 
Edinburgh, a rural district containing a large non- 
manufacturing city, was as 1 to 1462 of the population, 
while the proportion in the manufacturing counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew was as only 1 in 2097. In non- 
manufacturing Sweden, the proportion of criminals is 


‘| public in the form of a set of tables, several of which 


as five to one of what it is in manufacturing England. 
Another prevalent notion respecting crime is, that 
want is its chief prompting cause. This is also an 
error. Of a thousand criminals confined in Preston 
jail between October 1832 and July 1837, and into 
whose cases the chaplain made the most minute in- 
vestigations, “want and distress” were alleged to be 
the prompting causes of the offence, even by the parties 
themselves, in only 76 instances. It may be added 
that “idleness and bad company” were the causes in 
88 instances, and “drunkenness” in no fewer than 
455, or nearly a half of the whole. The prevalent no- 
tion as to the large share which drunkenness has in 
causing crime, is thus supported by good evidence. 
To what extent the interests and comfort of a work- 
ing man are affected by his having wife and children, 
is obviously a question of great importance. The 
working man, like all others, is naturally anxious to 
marry, and, to encourage himself in taking that step, 
or cheer himself when, the step being taken, a family 
is increasing upon him, he is apt to repeat an ancient 
popular maxim, that mouths are never sent without 
meat being sent also. Toacertain extent, this maxim 
is true, for, one way or another, most children find 
food. But the personal well-being of a working man 
may nevertheless be greatly affected by a multiplica- 
tion of food-demanding mouths ; and it is worth while 
to inquire whether it is so in general, and how far. 
A few years ago, Dr James Phillips Kay, an assistant 
poor-law commissioner, ascertained the particulars of 
the incomes of 539 agricultural labourers in the coun- 
ties of Suffolk and Norfolk, which he presented to the 


we have given in a subsequent page.* It appears, 
from these, that an agricultural labourer in Suffolk or 
Norfolk, while doubling all his expenses (as we must 
presume) by taking a wife, advances his income by 
marrying to the extent of only five pounds, or a fifth 
of what he enjoyed as a bachelor ; the larger half of 
the additional sum being the produce of the wife’s own 
labour. With three little children added to the bur- 
den, he has two pounds more, or about thirteen and 
sixpence per month. With four children, one of them 
above ten, the addition to the income which he had as 
a married man without children, is rather less than 
five pounds, or twenty-five shillings for each mouth. 
In the later stages of the progress of his family, he is 
a little better off ; but still the utmost average he ever 
derives from the labour of a wife or child is in the one 
case L.2, 12s. 7d., and in the other L.1, 17s. 1d., neither 
of which sums is sufficient to support the respective 
individuals by whom they are gained. Clearly, he 
must sacrifice a large proportion of that which he can 
earn as a single man, in order to surround himself with 
the comforts of a family. 

Another question bearing strongly on the above— 
namely, how many of the children of the labouring 
classes die through insufficient comfort and attendance 
—remains in obscurity: it is one well worthy the 
attention of statisticians. A law, throwing much light 
on this subject, has lately been ascertained by a foreign 
inquirer, Mr Woronzow Gregg. It is, that the fewer 
marriages in proportion to the population, there are 
the more children to each marriage. In Limbourg, 
where there is one marriage every year for 90 of the 
population, the average number of children to a mar- 
riage is 3. In East Flanders, where there is one for 
165 of the population, the number of children to each 
‘marriage is between five and six. In those parts of 
France, where the proportion of annual marriages is 
as 1 to every 112, the children are 24 : in those where 
it is as 1 to 160, the children are 44. Similar results 
have been obtained in England. There can be no 
other reason for this law than that, where marriages 


* We have to request the special attention of the reader to these 
tables before he proceeds farther. They are extracted from the 


Journal of the Statistical Society, and are printed on the last 
page of the present number. 


are few in proportion, there must be a superior pru- 
dence, ensuring better provision for the consequences 
of marriage. 

Other examples of vague assertions, long current, 
but now refuted by numerical inquiries, may be ad- 
verted to. It was long believed that consumption 
(phthisis pulmonalis) was more prevalent in cold than 
in warm climates ; but of late it has been ascertained 
that, of the troops serving in the West Indies, 12 in 
the thousand are attacked annually by this complaint, 
while of the dragoon guards and dragoons serving in 
England, only 54 in the thousand become its victims, 
There is also a prevalent notion that the operation of 
lithotomy is more frequently attended by loss of life 
than that of amputation. Some inquiries of a nume- 
rical kind made of late in both hospital and private 
practice, throughout England, France, Germany, and 
the United States, give different conclusions. In 640 
cases of amputation, the deaths were 150, being con- 
siderably higher than the proportion in cases of litho- 
tomy—which, however, we are unable to state. It is 
to be remarked, that, in cases of lithotomy, the sur- 
geon usually can choose his time, which he cannot so 
often do in the other class of cases ; and that where 
amputation is resorted to, there are often other causes 
for death besides the mere exhaustion produced by 
the operation, or the accidents which may attend it. 
The comparative mortality of children born in cities, 
and those born in the country, would probably be 
stated at a high disproportion by most persons ; yet 
the difference does not appear to be great. M. Que- 
telet, the Belgian statistician, has shown that of 10,000 
male children born in cities in his country, the deaths 
during the first year amount to 2574; while of an 
equal number born in the country, the deaths in the 
same space of time are 2425, a difference of only a 
sixteenth. Amongst female children he found the 
difference to be considerably less. This gentleman 
has announced the startling fact, that one-tenth of 
the infants which enter the world die in the first 
month, and nearly one-fourth in the first year. 

We had lately occasion to show* that while nothing 
could be more uncertain than the life of any indivi- 
dual, it was possible, when a great number were taken 
together, to say with almost perfect certainty how 
many, in certain given circumstances, would die in 
the first year thereafter, how many in the second, and 
soon. There are many other things which, in single 
instances, are liable to as great uncertainty, but in a 
large show that they are governed by laws 
of fixed regularity. It would be quite impossible, for 
example, to say which man out of any nation was 
likely, in the course of the ensuing twelvemonth, to 
commit murder with a knife. Yet the murders com- 
mitted in this manner in France are wonderfully near 
the same amount every year, being in the six years 
from 1826 to 1831, respectively 39, 40, 34, 46, 44, 34. 
Again, it would be quite impossible to say which man 
or woman was likely, in the course of the next year, 
to commhit suicide ; yet the number of suicides actually 
committed is nearly the same each year. In the de- 
partment of the Seine in France, it was, in the nine 
years from 1817 to 1825, respectively 352, 330, 376, 
325, 340, 317, 390, 371, 396. There was even an uni- 
formity, each year, in the numbers of those who killed 
themselves by drowning, by fire-arms, by hanging, 
and all the other modes. In all other accidental 
things, whenever we pass from individuals to masses, 
or from short to long spaces of time, we find similar 
uniformity of results, showing a fixity in the causes, 
A late writer says, very beautifully, op this subject, 
“ Were a man always to examine individual drops of 
water, he could never conceive the phenomenon of the 
rainbow ; it is only when the drops are aggregated in 
masses, and placed in a position favourable for obser- 
vation, that he can contemplate that glorious arch 


* Article ‘‘ Life Assurance,” in No. 372, 
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spanning the horizon, and seeming to connect earth 
with heaven.”* 

The seience whidhi makes out these curious results: 
is the science of stétistics, one not known by name till 
the middle of the last century, and which is still in its 
infaney with in hight and well-regulated 
cultivation on the con t is the glorious tens 
deney of this science every where to ish’ thie 

of tlie disputable. The'disputable being that: 
occupies most time, thought, and. it is 

of the greatest’ consequence that its limits should be 
narrowed, for then there will be the more time, 
thought, and energy, to devote to the ascertained. If 
we reflect a moment on the things which: chiefly oc- 
cupy human attention, we shall find that they are 
things on which the icmonstrations called for in the 
exact sciences have not as - been adduced. Years 
pass on, and men are still found wrangling on those 
stbjects, each man having only his own vague impres- 
sions or prepossegsions as grounds for the views he 
takes, and defending these views, or, as he calls them, 
as much pertinacity, as if they were 


concernment, and thus preparing the way fora mighty 
eliange. In medicine, in political economy, in the 
stience of our mental nature, in every department of 
stady heretofore only the theme of conjecture, facts 
bei stored, which, on the arith- 

metical principle above tesesthndy must in time solve 
ions now considered the most perplexing. Even 
spirit of war and of party must give way before 
this mighty influence ; and where now men meet to 
shied each other’s blood, or to do all they can to thwart 
each other’s measures, Mr Cocker will by and bye come 


= eee Som and in a few minutes, by reference to 
acknowledged authorities, settle every dis- 
pute. 


THE OLD CAMPAIGNER, 
A STORY. 
Ow'the twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, three taps were 
tly straek on the fourth-floor door of a house on. the 
isserie quay at Paris, one of those tall and ugly 
that seem to make cross faces down upon 
the waters of the Seine from morning till night, like so 
many antiquated and grinning buffoons. The three 
taps in question caused a young pl who was seated 
alone inside of the door to which they were applied, to 
start rather hurriedly —— seat, and to throw a 
piece of embroidery on the floor at her feet, believin 
sincerely, however, that she had pet it on the chair 
beside her. Whether this arose from emotion at the 
announcement of an unexpected visit, or an expected 
one, will by and bye appear ; but, in the first place, it 
is necessary to tell who the damsel was, as the reader 
cannot be e to take such interest as we could 
wish in one yet a stranger to him. 

Pierre Bertrand, the father of Marie, was a splendid 
specimen of the old half-pay captain of the empire, such 
as that ge, or class of personages, became sub- 
sequently to the empire’s fall. Rude and rough, though 
warm-hearted ; retaining the moustache of the soldier, 
and all the soldier’s habits, among which beer-drinking 
and smoking held so prominent a place as to swallow 


* Foreign Quarterly Review, xvi. 212. 

+ ‘* Nothing can be more variable or worse defined than the 
meaning of the words which have been hitherto employed by the 
physician in his description of disease, or in his statement of the 
YFesults of the treatment he has adopted. What meaning are we 
t attach to such vague terms as ‘ eti ‘the jonally,” 
generally,’ ‘ in the majority of cases?’ These terms, as every 
ome knows, have every posible signification, and vary in their 
meaning with the varying disposition, and more or less sanguine 
characterof those who use them. The ‘ sometimes’ of the cau- 
tious is the ‘ often’ of the sanguine, the ‘ always’ of the empiric, 
and the ‘ never’ of the sceptic; but the numbers 1, 10, 100, 1000, 
hhave but one ing for all kind. If, then, for no other 
Yeason than the attai it of y, the numerical method 
ought to be employed wherever it can by possibility be applied. 
# * If we consider the health of large masses of men placed 
under different circumstances, and acted on by different influen- 
es, it is to the numerical method that we must look for accurate 

tion as to the effect of these circumstances. If we would 
compare one human body with another in respect of stature, 
‘weight, muscular force, or the developement of its several parts, 
‘we must also resort to the numerical method. If, again, we 
direct attention to the several functions performed by the human 
Body in a state of health, we find that most of them can only be 
adequately deseribed by the aid of numbers. Thus the amount 
of the ingesta and egesta, the quantity of the several secretions, 
the products of the respiratory process, the frequency of the pulse 
and respiration—none of these can be expressed without the aid 
of numbers. If from the state of the body in health we pass to 
consideration of its diseased conditions, we meet with the same 
Mecessity for the employment of calculation. The prevalence of 
several causes of disease in different countries, and under 
different circumstances, their period of incubation, the length 
of their course, their fatality—these, and a great number of simi- 
ar instances, are, strictly speaking, numerical. Then, as to the 
action of remedies, and the relative advantage of different modes 
of treawnent—nothing can determine these but an accurate and 
comparison of their fatality and duration under the 

several methods of treatment recommended. These are a few, 
and but a few, of the instances in which the numerical method 
is the only one from which we can hope to obtain any valuable 
information ; but these few examples will suggest to every expe- 


Fienced man a thousand other cases in which the employment of 


this method cannot fail to lead to most important resalts ; if num- 

bers were invariably substituted for words of doubtful meaning, 

soarcely a ee of any medical treatise would be without its 
oa Value of the Numerical Method, as 


applied to Science, 
dut especially to Physiology and Medicine, by Dr Guy, Professor of 


Forensic M. 
as ledicine, King's College, London. Journal of the Statis- 


almest half his* pensiow; perpetually’ grumbling, yet 
continually jolly ; enortfiously proud! fy: 
and. certain rélics in the! 


honour, hacked'sabres, and riddled 3 spending 


in telling old —,. stories, and- in playing” at’ 
t 


domints, all the time was not spent im drinkingjand 
: sth was Pierre Bertrand; and-such was his 
way of | 


ifé: For his family, Pierre had, properly: 


speaking, two children, although one only had-a 
Teodennuty n him, as far-as blood went. Bat 
opted child, however, the old cam- 


took it, only proved the means of bringing upon Pierre 
Marie. But the 


taps at the door—Jules, then precisely 
twenty-three years of age, had completed a course of 
legal studies, and had been entered a member. of the 
bar of the Court Royal of Paris. 

It was a proud day for the old captain when Jules 
donned the barrister’s black cap and robe. Marie was 


then eighteen, and as pretty a blue-eyed, merry-faced | ah, 


maiden as could be seen, with a heart warm and open 
as a sunny sky. Pierre had long settled in his own 
mind that his two “ marmotsy’ as he called them, should 
be married, and that the union should take place on 
the day that Jules pleaded his first cause. About the 
feelings of the parties themselves he had never thought 
much, and, in truth, they had given him no cause for 
any uneasiness on this score. 

One day, immediately after Jules had passed the legal 
ordeal, old Bertrand was seated in his lofty but neat do- 
micile, smoking silently and furiously, as he always did 
during any meditations of special importance, when a 
letter was brought to him. Letters were rare things with 
the veteran, and he looked long at the post-mark, which 
was that of his native province. Opening it finally, he 
read thus :—* Sir, I hasten to announce to you the 
demise of M. Joseph Bertrand, your cousin-german, 
proprietor of the foundry here. He has left a fortune 
valued at a million of franes. No direct heir present- 
ing himself here on the paternal side, it is presumeable 
that to you reverts the sum of 500,000 francs, the half 
of the whole succession, and which the law destines to 
that branch of the deceased’s relatives. Of course you 
will take the necessary steps to secure your rights.” 
This epistle bore the signature of a provincial justice 
of , and gave other particulars of the case. 

Sansmee was struck dumb for five minutes, and 
then broke out, by way of thankfulness, into a few of 
his common conversational phrases, which were com- 
posed of some three or four thousand bombs, one or 
two hundred pieces of cannon, and a proportionate quan- 
tity of thunders. “Five hundred thousand franes!” at 
length cried he ; “ Marie, my girl! read—read this. 
Read, my darling! Five hundred thousand frances! 
Yes, units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands! All right, Marie, my girl! 
Hurrah for the emperor! Hurrah!” All was indeed 
right—and yet all proved not right in the end. Ber- 
trand, soon after receiving the letter, set out for his 
native place, concluding that he had but to a and 
take possession. But the collateral relations taken 
advantage of his absence from the spot, and had pre- 
pared unexpected obstacles for him. They had stirred 
and intrigued most actively, and had bought four or 
five consciences at some few thousand frances a-piece. 
In short, it was found that Bertrand could not establish 
his degree of relati ip to the deceased. Certain 
extracts of birth and baptism, with other indispensable 
documents, could not be procured, notwithstanding the 
lengthened researches of the old clerk of the registry, 
to whom Bertrand gave five thousand francs to prove 
his titles—which sum, by the bye, in addition to twenty 
thousand received from the other side, made the affair 
a very profitable one for the old fox. The necessary 
documents, however, could not be found, and Pierre 
es to Paris totally disheartened, and smoking 

uriously, 

aioe the receptacle of the veteran’s complaints. 
The young advocate was not slow to pronounce that 
chicanery and roguery must have been at work, and 
persuaded Pierre to pursue the matter at law. Within 
a few months the cause came on before the provincial 
court of B——. Jules, whose activity and researches 
had been unwearied, appeared for the first time as a 
pleader. While the case was going on, Marie Bertrand 
was in a state of feverish impatience. She knew not 
the issue on the evening of the 25th day of December 
1835. It was. then that she heard three taps. at the 
door of her father’s dwelling, and started from her seat 
to open it. 

Jules entered. Marie sat down on her chair in 
silence, after one glance at his countenance, which wore 


a downeast expression. “You have lost the cause 


then, Jules?” said she at length. “No, Marie, it is 
gained ; you are rich,” was the reply. The damsel 
raised her eyes in surprise, and exclaimed, “Gained ! 
what then means this—this———.”_ Jules interrupted 
her. “ Marie, I 
to bid you farewell, You will be wealthy, and happy ! 


of various scars 
of crosses of 


quit Paris this evening, and I come 


Yesy.I go—but you will think of 
‘ou me i 
pF y sometimes, will 


The young girl looked at- Jules to see ift he 
seriously, and was stunned t© beliold ‘his e ied with 
tears. this Sales went 
up to hi cing; a massive pocket-book in his 
haads, said, “ My kindfriend, justice has beer dene to 
you ; her® are five hundred bank-notes, of 1000-ftaucs 
each—the part-of your cousin’s- heritage whieh fell. to 

and which I. received, as authorised by y 
rtrand looked at the papers, which Jules displayed 
to him ; then the veteran looked at Marie, who was 
sqreceing to hide her tears ; and, finally, he looked at 
the pale of Jules. “Why, what is this about ?” 


*| cried he. “ Why do you weep, Marie? Why doI not 


find you happy and joyful at such a moment? Jules, 
what have you been —_! Wont you answer me? 
Marie! Jules! By the thunder, there is i 
here—Marie, girl, tell me why you weep !” 

The veteran’s ter made a desperate effort to 
compose herself. “He is going away, father,” said she; 
“he departs this evening—he 


rer means !” “ My father,” 
replied Jules, “IT depart this night.” “You de 

well—how' leng will you be v? was Pierre’s 
answer. “ A long time, father,” said the young man, 
“a long time—for ever, perhaps! Yow have nurtured 
me, you have given me a place and station in life—I 


ought to be no more a charge to you! I leave Paris 


—” “Ju ou are insane !” returned the old 
soldier. “Quit Paris ! and at this moment, above all 
others, when have won a cause that will ring in 
the courts! It is folly, and I don’t couupeciiont it. 
Besides, it is impossible that ou-can go away. Ihave 
arranged matters otherwise.’ 


Marie gently raised her head, and cast on her father 
a look so sweet, that. Jules felt himself enfeebled by its 
influence. 

“Yes,” continued Bertrand, “I have had my plans 
arranged, and for a long time too. Only, I thought L 
could bestow on you nought but the pearl; but you 
shall now have the setting along with it, my lad! It 
won’t do you any harm, will it, to have twenty-five 
thousand livres a-year to keep you going ! Come, it is 
settled. Embrace him, Marie; I am pleased with him. 
Come, and let us off directly to the notary !” 

« My father, it is impossible !” cried Jules, in aecents 
which proved the struggle he was undergoing. “ It is 
impossible! Already do my friends, the court, all Pa- 
ris, declare that my labours, my researches, my jour- 
neyings, have all been for this money! Oh, Marie ! 
— me—I love you! Yes, I love you to idolatry ! 

ut were you now to be my wife, all men would point 
the finger at me, as one who would not take the poor 
girl, but snatched at the rich heiress—snatched at her, 
as soon as she had become so, and ere she could have 
an opportunity of seeing other suitors, more worthy of 
her condition, at her feet! Oh, why did I gain this 
cause !”” 

Jules was proceeding in this passionate strain, when 
Bertrand, who had. in the meantime taken the pocket- 
book into his hands, brought the young advoeate to a 
pause by thus addressing him. “Itis, then, this parcel 
of papers which renders you so scrupulous, m, 


Ah, well, young man, I admire your delicacy. But - 
will not be less generous than you !” So speaking, o 
tial previously 


muddy waters of the Seine! 
Bertrand then turned from the window, and showing 
one single bank-note to the astonished and thunder= 
struck youth, observed coolly to him, “I have kept but 
this one thousand francs, you see ; it will serve for the 
expenses of the nuptials ; for you will not draw back 
now, Jules?” Hee in # severe tone—“ A few 
moments ago, my daughter was rich, immensely rich, 
and you refused hand—like a madman I must 
She is now poor as yourself, for I know she would have’ 
been miserable with riches. which she could not share 
with you. To-morrow you will marry, her, if you are 
a man of honour. If not—but I shall leave you to- 
gether. Marie will inform me of your reply.” Bertrand 
then left the room, shutting the door behind him with 
a shock that betokened an angry excitement of mind 
in the old campaigner. But, after all, the recent loss 
of fortune not long to trouble the veteran, as, 
on sitting down soon after to a-game of dominos with a 
boon companion, the latter declared he had never seen 
Pierre so merry in all their intercourse, or so given to 
burst into peals of laughter on the slightest incitement. 
Jules was completely — by Bertrand’s: act, 
but, when left alone with ie, he soon recovered, 
The sensibility of the young advocate to the public voice 
was no affected sentiment, nor was his love poate vo 
and the pair speedily pledged themselves to er; 
hand eart. They sat long together, yet Bertrand 
considerately staid out of the way, and ere he returned, 
Jules had departed. It would be peering too curiously, 
perhaps, into poor weak human nature, to ask if Jules 
did not cast a self-reproachful glance into the Seine that 
night as he passed ‘it on his way homewards. If he did 


| 
> paigner might never have had offspring of his own. | 
On the field of battle, a dying comrade had conor’ 
an infant boy to his arms, and Pierre had received the 
consignment with as mueh satisfaction and pride as 
others — receive a legacy of millions. It was to R 
‘ give this childa mother that Pierre had at first thought 
} of marriage; and it chanced that this step, when he 
: veteran bore up bravely under his burdens, and di 
9 his duty nobly by both his charges: To the boy Jules 
i based on the clearest facts. Silently, day after day, | he contrived to give a good education, and, six months 
wt a@ecet of pains-taking men are garnering. up arithme- | before the period of our story—six months, in short, | so no more sinee we have become rieh” After this 
/ 4 tical truths on most of the great subjects of human effort, Marie laid her head on her father’s shoulder, 
-q and wept more than ever. 
i “T hope, Jules,” said Bertrand, “that you will ex- 
‘ plain this. May I be shot if I understand a word of 
| 
q 
at 
4 
| 
if It is this bundle of stuff,’ continued he, holding up the 
a yocket-book, “that prevents you wedding my little girl? 
: opened, and, with all the force of a vigorous arm, cast 
the valuable pocket-book far out into the deep and 
4 
fi 
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wistfully on the waters, however, the future com- 

} to do ham justice, of Marie and her father, formed 
the cause of his feelings at the moment. The case was 
hopeless at all events. A hundred years’ dragging 

ight not have brought up that book from these 
muddy waters. 

The nuptials of Jules and Marie took place a day or 
two after these events. Bertrand took upon himself 
the orderment of the marriage-festival, and he made .it 


80 splendid a one, that the single bank-note of the. 


must have deeply felt the inroad. All the 
pernde of the family were present ; and amongst them, 
the majority, at least of the gentlemen, were deficient in 
some prominent member of the " from the nose to 
the right limb. But the defects of friends of the 
veteran were honaurably compensated by medals, and 
crosses, and other badges of renown. After dinner, an 
enormous cold tart, or pie, which Pierre publicly de- 
clared to be.a new dish of his own invention, was pro- 
duced with the dessert. All eyes were turned to the 
dish, the task of opening which fell to the pretty hands 
of the bride. Marie blushingly began to the duty, but 
her first incision fell upon a :hard substanee, whi 
made. her declare her dish 
something totally indivisi indigestible. 

ha !” cried Pierre triumphantly, “cut it out !” Marie 
did so, and the company beheld a new red morocco 
‘poeket-book, well stuffed, and marked in gilded. letters 
-with the words, “ Four hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sand francs.” 


Pierre roared with rapture and delight, as well he 

i The sly old i rown into the 
Seine nothing but the worthless old pocket-book ! 
require his worthy father-in-law’s 
laughter to tell him what meant the pocket-book in the 
pie. -As.soon as it was brought out, and the lettering 
read, the veteran’s ruse was clear. Jules now enjoys 
his twenty-five thousand livres of rent, and loves his 
owife as much as if she had only brought him her heart 
for a dowry. As to his scruples, he now says he ought 
‘to have been glad to get Marie, although she had been 


@ queen. 
Jules is at this day a distinguished and honoured 
advocate. 


PREMATURE INTERMENT. 

Tue possible occurrence of premature interment, and 
of all the inconceivable agonies that must attend a 
return to life and consciousness in the “ narrow house 
appointed for all living,” is an idea more frequently 
present to the mind of the humble and unenlightened, 
‘than to that of the educated man. It is also obvious 
enough that instances of this dreadful occurrence, as 
ascertained, or supposed to be ascertained, from ap- 
pearances in opened graves, are more apt to be talked 
of by the peasant’s fireside than in more philosophical 
places of assembly. The thing, altogether, has so much 
the reputation of a vulgar wonder, that it requires 
some courage to introduce it as atopic of grave dis- 
course. That it has, nevertheless, some real value 
amongst matters which concern the welfare of human 
kind, is a point of which we are disposed to have little 
doubt ; and we therefore have no scruple in taking it 
into consideration in the present place. 

That much fallacy attaches to many of the ordinary 
symptoms of death, is, we believe, generally acknow- 
ledged. There are, indeed, certain diseases, which 
chiefly consist in a counterfeit of the condition of 
death, and often defy the most careful attempts that 
may be made for their detection. Ambrose Parée 
quotes cases where damsels of hysterical propensities 
have remained whole weeks to all appearance dead ; 
and Dr Schmidt of Paderborn mentions a recent case 
of apparent death (scheintod) that.came under his own 
veye, where the fit lasted twenty-one days. In cata- 
lepsy, one of these death-counterfeiting maladies, there 
is, moreover, in some instances, a consciousness of life 
and of surrounding circumstances and passing events, 
while the patient appears to all other persons as un- 
doubtedly dead ; so that he may actually know that 
he is undergoing the process of inhumation, without 

ing the power of making known the horrors of 
his situation to those around him. From the falla- 
cious nature of these symptoms it arises that indivi- 
uals who have been laid out, and in every respect 
treated as dead, so often (for this is not unfrequent) 
surprise their friends by coming to life again during 
the interval that precedes interment, or while on the 
way to the grave. Nor, since revival so often takes 
place before interment, can -we doubt that it must 
also occasionally take place after that event. The 
illustrious Bacon testifies to the trath of what.is here 
advanced. “There have been numerous instances,” 
he says, “ of men laid out for dead, nay of some aciu- 
ally consigned to earth, who. have notwithstanding 
Feturned to life ; a fact.which in the latter ease -has 
been discovered, upon opening their coffins, -by wounds 
‘or contusions on the skull, occasioned by the struggles 


of the unhappy men to break from their confinement. 
Of this we have,a recent memorable example in that 
subtlest of the schoolmen, JoannesScotus, who having 
been buried in the absence of his servant, who was 
aware of his master’s tendency to attacks of catalepsy, 
was exhumed upon his return, and found in this state. 
The same thing happened in our own day to a player 
who was buried at Cambridge.”* 

A pamphlet on the deceptive nature of the symp- 
toms of death was lately published at Berlin, by Dr 
Michael Benedict Lessing of that city, and a copy of it 
has by chance fallen into our hands. The author 


writes on the subject with great earnestness, his object 


being to induce the Prussian government to take some 
measures for more effectually testing the fact of death 
before interment. We do not know exactly what 
degree of credit to attach to his epinions as a medical 
writer, but certainly he has shown some industry in 


ch | Collecting accounts of cases—perhaps, we should say, 


more industry in collecting than in verifying them. 
We shall nevertheless venture to include a few in- 
stances of prematurely presumed death from the 
volume of the learned German—adding one or two 
from other sources. 

The first case we shall quote is one which has found 
its way into the popular fictitious literature of many 
nations. A rich citizen’s daughter of Paris, who was 
married against her will, took the matter so much to 
heart that she died. Her disappointed lover bribed 
the sexton to admit him to her tomb, carried away 
her body, and, by the use of certain restoratives, suc- 
ceeded in recalling her to life. The happy pair retired 
to England, whence they returned some years after- 
wards to Paris. The lady was recognised by her ori- 
ginal husband, who upon thisasserted his right to her 
property and person, and thereupon (says Dr Lessing) 
arose the oddest legal process imaginable ; the first 
husband claiming the lady as his, and the second main- 
taining that death had dissevered any tie that his rival 
might have had over her, and that, since he had been 
the means of bringing her back to life, his she ought 
to be. The first husband seems to have had the best 
of it with the lawyers ; so the lovers took fright, and 
retreated once more to England, leaving the nice ques- 
tion of right still undecided. “The steps of this sin- 
gular process,” says Dr Lessing, “ may still be found 
in the Parliamentary register.” We know more 
certainly that the story is, with some differences, in 
Boccaccio ; that Turberville has it in his Tragical Tales 
published in 1587 ; and that one of our early dramatists 
has used the incident with great beauty in a play pub- 
lished in 1602, entitled “How to know.a Good Wife 
from a Bad.” 

Another of the instances adduced by Dr Lessing is 
of a nature so much more painful in its details than 
what we are willing to put into these pages, that we 
must take leave to soften it a little. Herr Hildebrand 
was the proprietor of the iron-work of Bystadt, in 
Sweden, at which place there is a church for the use 
of the people connected with the establishment. One 
evening in 1785, the sexton, in passing this church, 
heard sounds, ,as of groans and piteous cries, issuing 
from the building, or rather from the ground beneath 
it. Unable, from superstitious fear, to reflect calmly 
onthe probable cause of these sounds, he.started off 
in great haste to inform his neighbours of the cireum- 
stance. Some of these, gathering a little courage, 
cautiously approached the church; but when they 
heard a voice distinctly utter exclamations of -the 
greatest distress, and repeatedly calling on the name 
of the Deity, with the interjection “ Merey, mercy !” 
they turned, like the sexton, and fled. Next mornin 
when the church was entered, a female form was foun 
stretched lifeless and covered with blood on the cold 

vement. It was a married daughter of the Herr 

ildebrand, who had recently appeared to die.in child- 
birth, and had been buried the day before with her 
unborn child in the family vault near the altar. The 
babe, also dead, was now found in the arms of the 
unhappy mother, whose history during the past night 
it were too painful to speculate upon. 

A similar occurrence was strangely enough brought 
to light at Rodach, in the year 1797. A burgomaster’s 
wife ing through the church, had the misfortune 
to into a burial vault, in consequence of the stone 
that covered it giving way. In extricating the citizen’s 
dame, a fearful scene disclosed itself to the bystanders. 
Twenty years previous, the wife of the then Deacon 
Kiesewitter had died, as was thought, in giving birth 


| to a stillborn child, and four days afterwards was laid 


in the grave, and her child p' according to custom, 
upon coffin. The coffin of the child was now, 
however, found lying at a considerable distance, and 

id: of, 's coffin thrown aside. right 


Historia Vite et, Mortis, cap. x, sec. 


arm was lying under her head, and the entire body 
turned ppen right side. 

_ The familiar story of the sexton and the lady’s ri 

is localised by Dr at Leipzig, the 
ing the wife of Matthew Harnisch, a bookseller. 
Lessing is not perhaps aware that the same occurrenge 
is said to have taken place at Cologne, in the year 
1547. There is an account of it, said to have od 
written by the celebrated Oe r, of whigh 
we ane following translation in a fugitive work of 


“ Adoecht, the reigning burgomaster of Cologne 
the Rhine, had buried his young and handsome wile: 
she had been subject to frequent fits, and never re- 
covered from the last. 

The funeral had. been magnificent: and a vault in 
the majestic cathedral was to hold the body, whieh 
had been -put by ina coffin with glass panes and iron 
wire on the top, and, according to the manners of the 
time, and the rank of the family, clad in costly robes, 
the head adorned with a rich garland, and the fingers 
with precious rings. 

Peter Bold, the sexton, had locked the door aud 
made towards home, where a scene of a very different 
nature awaited him: his own wife had been prema- 
irae leone Se bed of a very fine boy, but he was 
totally unprovided with any kind of comfort requisite 
on such occasions : his marriage had taken place against 
the wish of his employers, and he had no assistange,to 
expect from that quarter. Isaac, the Jew, camein his 
mind, but he would require a pl ta , mur- 
mured Bold, within himself, and why not borrow from 
the dead, when nothing is to be obtained from the 
living! I have known this self-same lady that lies 
now yonder ; she would not have refused a poor man 
in the days of her bloom, and why should her manes 
now begrudge what will do me good, without harming 


any one? 


nder retieetions such as these, he returned to.the | 


place which he had but just left, but where he now 
trod in a very different mood ; he had been before in 
his duty, and now he came to commitsacrilege. How 
awful was the lonely stillness of the oueanttaiiion, 
and how threatening were the looks of the saints on 
the walls, and of the cherubs over the pulpit! His cou- 
rage had almost forsaken him when passing the altar ; 
he had there to encounter the image of St Peter him- 
self, who was his own patron as well as that of the 
church; but the remembrance of his miserable wife 
and child overcame every other consideration, and on 
he went through the long choir towards the vault. 

The countenance of this lovely woman had nothi 
to renew his terror, and fearlessly he removed the 
and seized her hand. But what were his feelings when 
that hand grasped his wrist! He made an effort to get 
loose, and left not only his mantle, but his lantern. 

Running away in the dark, he fell over. projecting 
stone, and lay for some time senseless on the floor ; 
but as soon as he recovered, he hastened towards the 
house of the senator, partly to unburden his con- 
science, but.still more to send assistance into the vault, 
as he found himself utterly incapable of returning again 
to make examination. 

In the mean time, the lady had eutirely recovered 
her senses : she overturned, indeed, the lantern, with 
the first motion of her arms, and was therefore for a 
while in the dark ; but the moon cast a feeble light 
through a small opening in the tops and by degrees she 

n to recognise the place. She feit around her, 
and met with the golden ornaments on her head, and 
the rustling thin silk in which she was dressed. © 
agony! oh, despair! she was buried alive. She utte 
a ery; but she knew too well that it would not be 


heard. The vault was just under the choir; and what . 


voice could penetrate the massive arches? The little 
air-hole opened into a private part of the churchyard, 
which was separated from the rest by an iron railing, 
and might not be visited for a considerable time. 

Her dead ancestors were then to be her last com- 
panions ; and her last occupation was to be that of 
tracing with her nails upon the black walls the melan- 
choly progress of her real death. 

ihed with horror, she sought for something to 
cover herself, and she found the cloak which Peter 
had dropped: the warmth which it communicated 
revived her a little ; she recovered strength enough to 

t out of the coffin, and to throw herself on her kn 
imploring the mercy of heaven ; she then attemp 
to get to the door, and to move its rusty latch. But 
who ¢an paint her joy when she found it open! She 
crept mechanically through the dark and narrow pas- 
sage, and perceiving the influence of a better air as 
she advanced, she was thereby enabled to drag herself 
up stairs : here she was, however, so faint that a deadly 
cold seized her, and would most likely have made her 
sink down for ever, had she not fortunately recollected 
that some little wine might have been left from the 
last mass ; she made therefore one effort more to reach 
the altar, and met with just as much as was sufficient 
for her exhausted frame. 2 

No true believer had ever set the cup to his lips with 
more sincere devotion and gratitude towards his Crea- 
tor, then she did thus administer the cheering draught 
to herself. Her husband.and servants found her in 
that very act, and used such further means for her 
complete restoration, that in a few weeks.afterwards 
she could appear again in the same place, to stand 
godmother for the sexton’s child.” 

A Stuttgart newspaper for 1628 mentions a recent 
case of revival at, the point of interment, which termi- 


te 
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nated fatally, in consequence of the stupidity of the 
sons present. While the grave-digger was shovelli 
the earth upon the coffin, his attention was 
bes a continued knocking from below. He called several 
to the spot, and their impression was, that 
the sounds came from the head and foot of the coffin. 
They were exactly like some one knocking at a door 
with the fists, or kicking with the feet against some 
hollow vessel, and they came every moment with re- 
doubled force. "The blows were uently repeated 
at brief intervals. Within half an hour afte 
the coffin was disinterred ; but by this time the knock- 
ing had ceased. The body was found to have c 
its position, and gave various other indications 
life had become extinct. 
One of the most extraordinary cases of apparent 
death we have met with, in extent of duration at least, 
is the following, mentioned by the late Dr Macnish in 
his Philosophy of Sleep. A young lady, in the suite 
of the princess of N. N., had teenies confined to bed 
by a violent nervous ailment, and gece agg, Me all 
appearance died. Her lips were quite pale, her face 
assumed a deathlike hue, her body was icy cold. She 
was carried from the chamber where she lay, laid in a 
coffin, and a day appointed for her funeral. It came, 
and, according to the practice of the country, several 
dirges and spiritual songs were chaunted before the 
house, Just as the people in attendance were about 
to nail down the coffin lid, they remarked a sort of 
sweat upon the body, which every moment increased, 
and at a convulsive motion in the hands and feet 
became perceptible. Some minutes afterwards, during 
which fresh signs of returning animation were appa- 
rent, she opened her eyes, and gave utterance toa loud 
and most piteous wail. In a few days she had entirely 
recovered. The account which she gave of her state 
of mind during the continuance of this lethargy, is 
awry Oo It seemed to her as though she 
dreamt that she was really dead, only she was per- 
fectly conscious of every thing that was passing around 
her. She heard distinctly the whispers and lamenta- 
tions of her friends beside her. She felt them robing 
her in her shroud, and laying her out in the coffin. 
The feeling occasioned her an agony beyond descrip- 
tion. She strove to scream out, but not the power 
to do so. The will had lost its control over the corpo- 
real functions. She had the excruciating feeling of 
being in the body and out of it at one and the same 
time. To stir hand or foot, or to open her eyes, was 
alike impossible. Her torture reached its height when 
the dirge commenced, and the coffin lid was on the 
— being nailed down. The thought of being 
rred alive at length brought back the nervous 
system to activity, enabled it to operate upon the 
muscular powers. 
Dr Lessing, if possible, increases the horror we natu- 
rally feel in thinking of a revival in an entombed 
n, ry stating that life would not in such cases be 
80 quickly extinguished as we are apt to suppose. He 
calculates that the vacant space in most coffins contains 
air sufficient to support life for a space of between forty 
minutes and an hour. He further remarks, that, from 
the nature of the circumstances, the fact of revival is 
probably detected in but a very small proportion of 
the whole number of instances. He points very ear- 
nestly to means for preventing this dreadful occur- 
rence. He proposes that houses should be set apart 
in all considerable seats of population for the dis 
of the dead, or the presumed dead, there to lie for a 
certain time under proper medical superintendence, 
and interment not to take place till a proper certificate 
has been obtained that all hope of recovery is past. 
Such houses are kept up in various large cities through- 
out the world : that at Munich is thus described by a 
recent visitor :—“ The bodies of all persons, of what- 
ever rank (the court excepted), who die at Munich, 
are conveyed to the Dead-House, where they remain 
exposed for a period of twenty-four hours, previous to 
interment, with the view of guarding against the 
chances of living inhumation. A constant watch is 
kept in each apartment ; and I had understood that 
an alarm apparatus was attached to each body, so 
constructed that the slightest movement consequent 
on resuscitation should cause the violent ringi ing of a 
bell. I could, however, discover no traces of such an 
apparatus. There were ten bodies exposed on the 
occasion of my visit—seven children and three adults. 
The public are not allowed to enter the apartments of 
the dead, but a clear view of each inmate is easily had 
through glass doors.” — Notes of a Wanderer, by W. F. 
Cumming, M.D., 1839. It would be curious to cal- 
culate how many awful cases of authenticated living 
inhumation it would take to rouse the British people 
to the establishment of houses for the ascertainment 
of death. Though this decisive means of prevention 
is not to be hoped for, it might be well that individuals 
exercised greater caution in burying the dead—not 
only perhaps keeping them a little longer than is cus- 
tomary, but making either slight incisions for the pur- 
fe of rousing any latent spark of life, or such greater 
ms as would put death beyond all question. A 
Lady Dryden, widow of an English baronet, was so 
much impressed with the propriety of the latter pre- 
caution, that, at her death in 1789, she was found to 
have left twenty pounds in her will to her surgeon, as 
a for his cutting her carotid artery previous to 
interment. We have ourselves been witness to 
two cases, in which, from the appearance of colour on 
the cheeks of the presumed corpse, and the absence 
of all disagreeable effluvium, we could not help wishing 


that the funeral had been postponed, being greatly dis- 
posed to fear that life was not wey aery I 
such cases, except for the slight inconvenience of 
haps countermanding a few invitations, it eal te 
easy, as it would unquestionably be proper, to delay 
the funeral, if not to take some more active measure. 


ARABIAN MISSION TO FRANCE. 

A Frencu public journal, a month or two related 
that five young Arabs had lately arrived at illes, 
attired in their national costume. According to the 
account presented, these interesting strangers belong 
to some of the first families in the province of Constan- 
tine (the scene of the recent French wars in Africa), 
and have been sent by their friends to France, for the 
purpose of seeing and acquiring knowledge in that 
country. From the central position of Constantine in 
the Algerine territories, its inhabitants are entirely 
strangers to European manners and inventions. As 
soon as these young Arabs set foot in France, accor- 
dingly, their admiration rose to a great height. When 
at Toulon, they could find no way to express their 
astonishment, except by comparing what they saw to 
the scenes described in their own national fairy tales. 
The Montebello, a magnificent man-of-war, struck them 
the amazement, its twenty 

e cannon being truly an overwhelming spectacle to 
those whose whole pe th could muster - more than 
one or two field-pieces in their greatest battles! The 
apartments of the same floating palace are larger than 
those of the Bey of Constantine’s gee mansion, and 
would cost more than fifty such regal or vice-regal 
abodes ; the great dock and immense warehouses 
of the port ; the vast coppers or boilers, resembling 
houses of metal, and exceeding in bulk the most sj 
cious Arab tents ; such objects as these, combined with 
the swarming houses and population seen on the wa: 
between Marseilles and Toulon, were not ill caleu 
indeed, to make a striking impression at the outset on 
these youths, accustomed only to witness the feeble 
operations of a people without industry and without arts, 
and to look on a soil, which is, throughout, one wide 
and almost tenantless desert. 

The sight of the three thousand galley-slaves at Tou- 
lon, all working at employments which tended to the 
general benefit of society, inspired the young Arabs 
with a strong sense of the wisdom and philanthropy of 
the people among whom they had come. In their own 
country, these three thousand criminals would have at 
once been decapitated, and thus been lost to mankind ; 
and a forcible impression of the greater wisdom, not to 
say humanity, of a more lenient criminal code than their 
own, was quently stamped upon the minds of these 
youths. Destined to be leaders in their own land, they 
may become instrumental, through the impressions thus 
received, in redeeming their countrymen from the 
chains of judicial barbarism. 

On their entering, for the first time, a splendid 
coffee-room at Marseilles, those who accompanied the 
African strangers witnessed a strange scene. The 
young Arabs believed themselves to be in the midst of 
strangers, but, to their astonishment, a voice cried out, 
= ! Saad !” and a young French officer sprang for- 
ward, and embraced the youngest of the five strangers. 
Saad, as this Arab was called, seemed about sixteen 
years old. Eighteen months back, he had been in the 
perilous and destructive expedition of General Negrier 
to Stora, and had there fought in the French ranks by 
the side of his father, the Caid Ali, chief of one of the 
four departments of the province of Constantine, and a 
man proverbial for his bravery, of which he gave many 
astonishing proofs during the recent wars. 

The young officer ardently expressed his affection for 
his former companion-in-arms, and recalled to the young 
Arab’s mind the circumstances of several combats in 
which they had shared. Above all, the officer spoke of 
one occasion, where he and six or seven other French- 
men had been relieved, when in the midst of enemies, 
by a special succour sent by Saad’s father. “ Would 

t I could see one of that brave band,” exclaimed the 
officer, “who came to save us in that strait!” The 
young Arab timidly replied, “See here! Lamzi, the 
friend of my father, and my companion on this journey 
—he it was who led the party of which you speak !” 
The French officer presented his hand with grateful 
and friendly vivacity to the Arab pointed out by Saad, 
exclaiming, “ How! wasit indeed you?” Lamzi, whose 
figure and air were worthy of a master-pencil, replied 
with calm modesty, “ It was I !” 

Such have been the incidents attending the first steps 
of the young Arabs in France. There is every reason 
to hope, if their journey continues to wear the same 
aspect with which it has begun, that these youths will 
one day contribute powerfully to the overthrow of the 
fanatical prejudices entertained by their countrymen 
against Europeans, and which have been mainly instru- 
mental in keeping a large portion of Africa, for a series 
of ages, in savage darkness and ignorance. The names 
and ages of the five Arabs are as follow :—Ahmed, 
aged 27 years ; Saad, 16 years ; Saleh, 20 years ; Lamzi, 
33 years ; and Maley, 19 years. 

far runs.the narrative of the French paper. The 
French Marshal Valée, who now in the 
Algerine provinces, seems to have promoted, if not 
su the mission of these Arab youths, and cer- 
inly the scheme appears calculated to produce the 
best ultimate results. A barbarous people, it is no 
more than natural to think, will be most readily brought 


within the pale of civilisation by individuals of their 


own race, acquainted thoroughly with their disposition 
and habits. Peter the Great of Russia gave memorable 
countenance to this principle, and M of 
has for many made it a part of his improving 
policy to send numbers of young men to all the large 
cities of Europe, for the purpose not only of acquiring 
such knowledge as may be got from books, but of learn- 
ing handicraft trades by actual practice of them. Young 
Peyptians came to Edinburgh recently with this view, 
spent several years in the city, working daily at 
different trades. On going home, would to 
act as teachers to others. Such results cannot be ex- 
pected from the visit of the five Arabs, on account of 
the — shortness of their stay. Their influence 
on their countrymen must be moral in its nature. But 
this visit may and ought to be followed by others on 
more extended princi 


REMARKABLE CASE OF DERANGEMENT OF 
VISION. 


Tue following remarkable case of t of 
vision, produced by a casual injury ry od is 
e in a late number of the Phrenological Journal. 

e of course leave our readers to make up their own 
minds as to the definitions and conclusions of the writer, 
it being our design neither to advocate nor defend 
phrenology, but simply to furnish a subject for rational 
reflection and investigation. The case is communicated 
by Dr Otto, Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Co gen, and we suppose occurred in Denmark. 

“In the month of February 1837, N. H., a labourer, 
had a fall on the ice, and was carried home insensible. 
On arousing from his state of unconsciousness, he felt 
a slight degree of pain in the right super-orbital region, 
the part on which he had fallen, and a tumour formed 
there equal in size to a closed fist, but which —_ 
peared in the course of a couple of days, as well as 

in, so that the patient, notwithstanding some peculiar 

ucinations, could attend to his usual occupations on 

the fourth day. He afterwards consulted several phy- 
sicians on account of the affection that remained, and 
after the unsuccessful trial of antiphlogistic 
he came to Dr Fleischmann of Erlangen, in July fol- 
lowing. The most remarkable morbid symptoms then 
were as follow:—Ever since the fall, whenever he 
opens both eyes, he sees all external objects at an un- 
usual distance from him. He falls consequently ve 
often into ditches, and hurts himself on stones, which, 
according to his perceptions, yet lie farfrom him. An 
object lying about a foot from him, a to himself 
to be at five or six feet distance, and a man at the 
distance of forty paces appears to be a quarter of a 
German mile from him. He judges quite correctly of 
the form and colour of external objects, according to 
the distance at which they appear to him ; that is, if an 
object seems to be only six or eight paces from him, 
he then perceives its form and colour even as well as 
in his healthy days he perceived an object six or eight 
paces from him ; but if he thinks an object to be at the 
distance of a quarter of a German mile, its form and 
colour appear to him even as indistinct as it really was 
in that distance. Itis likewise remarkable, that, when 
he keeps the /eft eye shut, he again sees all objects in 
the right distance ; and he is then able to walk safely, 
to read, &e. If, on the contrary, he opens the left eye, 
whilst he looks with the right eye, all the objects, at the 
same moment that it is opened, are observed in their 
real distance, but they immediately retreat farther and 
farther from him, so that at last they are thought to be 
at a greater distance than they really are. If both eyes 
are kept open, he also in a distance of six feet sees all 
objects double for a short time ; and if both eyes are 
kept open for a longer time, he gets a little confused in 
his head, sees small worms or lines, has tingling in his 
ears, becomes as if intoxicated, stumbles over his own 
legs, &c. But if he again shuts the left eye, this state 
again disap suddenly, he feels better, and sees as 
in his healthy days. Finally, if he shuts the right eye, 
and looks only with the left one, all objects indeed 
appear to him farther distant than they really are, yet 
not to that degree of distance in which they appear to 
be when he keeps open both eyes. Not the least mor- 
bid change can be observed in the eyes, on the most 
close examination, excepting only a little squinting of 
the left eye when it looks upwards. e clearer the 
weather is, the better he feels ; but in foggy and cloudy 
weather, his head is heavy ; he sees small worms and 
light lines, and perceives a sort of biting in the 

the eyes, as if there were salt inthem. When he 
scratches his head, or makes a false step, it appears to 
him as if the right side of his head was hollow. His 
health is otherwise perfect. All means, and amongst 
these galvanism, have been hitherto tried without suc- 


cess. 

This remarkable case is related in Hufeland’s Medical 
Journal, for July 1838, by Dr Fleischmann of Erlan- 
gen, who takes infinite trouble to explain it, yet in a 
manner that involves him in contradictions and absur- 
dities. But if the author had thought it worth while 
to make himself acquainted with phrenology, he would 
have been able to explain the whole case ina clear and 
satisfactory way. To phrenology it is an extremel 
valuable case, as this true and interesting science is 
confirmed by it, on the one hand, and on the other it 
enables us to unriddle at once what seems quite incom- 
prehensible to other observers. : 

The external senses conduct, by their respective 
nerves, only the impressions of external objects to 
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particu lar parts of the brain, which perceive them. If 
the connection between the nerves of the senses and 
parts of the is interrupted, the individual 


gether incorrect and deceptive, and must therefore be 
abandoned. 


e bodies of animals in a diffused 


degree, 
times to such an extent as to produce phenomena of a 


impressions to the organs of the inner facul 
in description. M. Hemmer, of Man- 


in consequence we, rly speaking, do not | sufficiently curious ry 

see b the eyes, nor ene we the ears, &e., but | heim, found, in the year 1786, that the electricity of the 
employ these parts only as instruments, by which the human body is common to all individuals, tho 
impressions are sent to the brain, which ives them, | ing greatly under different circumstances. In 2422 
an the clear idea of them. i experiments, it was ascertained to be 1252 times posi- 

i tive, 771 times negative, and 399 times imperceptible. 
More recently, Messrs Pfaff and Ahrens, by employing 
improved instruments, have obtained more striking 
results, of which the following are a few. Irritable 
men, of sanguine temperament, have more free elec- 
tricity than those of an opposite dull habit ; electricity 
accumulates towards the evening ; spirituous dri 
auginent its intensity ; while the body is cold in winter, 
no electricity is manifested ; the whole body naked, as 
well as every part, shows the same phenomenon ; elec- 
tricity is diminished during rheumatism.”* As might 
be anticipated, the electricity evolved in some indivi- 
duals is much stronger and more copious than in 
others, and many singular instances of this nature have 
been recorded. It is said of Wolimer, oe of the 
Goths, that he could emit sparks from his . Car- 
dan relates that sparks were emitted from the hair of a 
Carmelite monk, whenever it was stroked backwards ; 
and Faber mentions a young woman from whose hair 
sparks of fire always fell when it was combed. Cas- 
sandra Buri, a Veronese lady, often terrified her maid 
servants by brilliant sparks, and a crackling noise, 
which were emitted when her body was rubbed, or even 
touched slightly, by a linen cloth. The most remarkable 
case, however, of the generation of electricity in the hu- 
man subject at present an record, is one which, in Jan 


the impression of an object also to this part 
e individual then abe, i 

bral is healthy, to judge rightly e distance 
the abject ; bat the part is morbidly affected, the 

idea the of be 

By the fall on the super-orbital region, the cerebral 
of Size ap to have sustained an injury, pro- 
bably on the t side, where pain and swelling were 
induced. But the other cerebral tely 
adjacent, a not to have been affected ; accor- 
dingly, the forms and colours of objects are correctly 


on the left side, w 
performed. The contrary holds good when the | 
is , the optic nerve of which communicates with 
the right 1 hemisphere of the brain, which was the side 
and confusion and stumbling. are | 1838, was related in America. ‘The subject of it, a lady, 
cael ‘” are | was for many months in an electric state so different 
7 from that of surrounding objects, that whenever she was 
but slightly insulated by a t or other feebly con- 
ducting medium, between her person and 
any object which she approached. From the pain which 
accompanied the passage of the sparks, her condition 
was a source of much discomfort to her. When most 
favourably circumstanced, four sparks a minute would 
pass from her finger to the brass ball of the stove at a 
distance of an inch and a half. The circumstances 
which appeared most favourable to the generation of 
electricity, were an atmosphere of about 80 degrees, 
tranquillity of mind, and social enjoyment, while a low 
temperature and depressing emotions diminished it in 
a corresponding degree. Its first,appearance was sud- 
den during the occurrence of a vivid aurora borealis, 
and its departure was gradual. Various experiments 
were made with the view of ascertaining if the electri- 
city was generated by the friction of articles of dress, 
but no change in these seemed to modify its intensity.+ 
Somewhat similar phenomena have been observed in 
the lower animals, of which the domestic cat affords a 
familiar example. Of the cat, indeed, it has been stated 
that electricity may be accumulated in its body, and 
given off suddenly so as to produce a shock. Sones 
says, if one take a cat in his lap in dry weather, and 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ON THE ELECTRICITY OF ANIMALS; ESPECIALLY THAT CALLED 
ANIMAL ELECTRICITY. 

FIRST ARTICLE. 
WE purpose, for the entertainment of our readers, to 
direct their attention for a little to the subject of Ani- 
mal Electricity, a power possessed by certain animals, 
whereby they can, at will, inflict electric shocks, or, in 
other words, can employ the thunderbolt on a small 
scale, for the accomplishment of various important ob- 
jects essential to their well-being. This subject is in- 
teresting, not only as being intimately connected with 
that all-pervading and mysterious agent electricity, but 
also as exhibiting one of the most singular means of 
self-defence supplied to living beings, while at the same 
time it suggests some very curious considerations touch- 
ing the functions of the muscular and nervous systems, 
of all others, perhaps, the most important subjects con- 
nected with physiological science. 


‘Before proceeding to the subject of animal electricity, 
it is necessary to explain distinctly what, according 
to the present arrangements of science (how correctly, 
this is not the place to discuss), is meant by the 
term ; and the more so, as it has now acquired a 
meaning different from that which it possessed when 
first introduced into the vocabulary of science by the 
distinguished Galvani. The wife of this celebrated 
philosopher having accidentally discovered that the leg 
of a frog, which had been for some time dead, was 
thrown into violent convulsions when its principal 
nerve was touched by a piece of metal, the professor 
was led to commence those curious researches which 
now, under his honoured name, comprehend one of the 
most exciting fields of speculation. Galvani speedily 
found that it was an easy matter to excite muscular 
action in the bodies of animals recently dead, by esta- 
blishing a communication through certain metals be- 
tween the nerves and the muscles of the animal ; and 
this not only in cold-blooded animals, which long retain 
their vital properties, but also in those which are warm- 
blooded, and even in man himself. From these dis- 
coveries, the learned anatomist was led to conclude 
that the action was produced by some FLUID existing in 
the nerves in a state of accumulation, which, being 
attracted by the metals, passed along them to the 


muscles ; and to this ideal fluid, or agent, he applied the 


name of animal electricity. These ideas prevail in the 
writings of Galvani’s contemporaries ; and the very 
expression, as originally used, is still retained in some 
elementary works. But it having been long ago demon- 
strated, and especially by Volta, that the action of the 
muscles in this case was owing not to any peculiar flui 
existing in the nerves, but merely to the electricity 
produeed by the metals employed, and to which the 
nerves acted simply as conductors, the term animal 
electricity, as thus used, was demonstrated to be alto- 


apply the left hand to its breast, while with the right he 
strokes its back, at first he only obtains a few sparks 
from the hair ; but after continuing to stroke for some 
time, he receives a shock, which is often felt 
above the wrists of both arms. At the same moment 
the animal runs off with expressions of terror, and will 
seldom submit itself to a second experiment. Here, 
then, unquestionably, is electricity produced in the 
bodies of animals ; and yet, as, according to the present 
— nomenclature, it is not to be classed under 

e head of animal electricity, we have deemed it im- 
portant to dwell upon these spurious examples, that we 
may clearly point out their iistinetion from the true. 
In the cases upon which we have hitherto been insist- 
ing, the electricity has the same origin with common 
electricity, and is exhibited in the animals as it would 
be in organic or dead matter similarly circumstanced, 
whereas true animal electricity, as the term is now con- 
fined, has a very different origin. It is not developed 
by any of the usual excitants of common electricity ; 
there is no chemical action in the case, no friction, no 
alteration of temperature, no pressure. In this ge- 
nuine animal electricity, the exereise of the animal’s 
will, and the integrity of its nervous system, and of 
the peculiar electric organs, seem alone sufficient for its 
evolution. 

It has been stated within these few « That the 
animals endowed with this faculty with which we are 
acquainted, are all fishes.’ The rapid advance of 
science is manifested by the fact that the phenomenon 
has lately been recognised in other and very different 
classes of the animal series. The attention of our 
readers has lately been directed to this novel fact in 
the annelides and infusoria, in which, with the help of 
the microscope, electric have been seen though 
not felt, and brilliant s have been witnessed issu- 
ing from these ani in a ratio inversely as their 
size. Appearances have likewise led to the conclusion, 
that the steady luminosity or shining of many insects, 
as, for example, of the glow-worm, is produced from 
the same cause. It is mentioned in a highly esteemed 
work on entomology, that when an insect colowed with 


this power was placed on the palm of the hand, the 
observer experienced a shock which extended even to 


ceived in his hand red spots at the places where rtp 
feet of the insect rested.* ve bes another 
ga 


deseri’ 

insect, a native of Brazil, which, on being touched, gave 
a shock which was felt through the whole body. Ac- 
cording to Molina, when one of the Sepia, or cuttle-fish 
as it is called, is seized with the naked hand, a degree 
of numbness is felt, which continues for a few minutes, 
whilst one of the Polypi, as stated by Treviranus, com- 
municated to the hand a sensation like that of an elec- 
trie shock. Many, if not all of these examples, a 
to be manifestations of true animal electricity, and it is 
to be regretted that hitherto so few observations have 
been made in illustration of them. We shall therefore 
no longer insist upon them at present, but proceed to 
those better ascertained and marked instances which 
occur in.fishes, and which have been often made the 
subject of deep and searching investigation. 

he list of electrical fishes at present known, extends 
to the number of six. Two of 4 so are the established 
species of the well-known yes the third is the 
Gymnotus ; then, the famous Silurus of the Nile; the 
Trichiure ; and finally the Tetraodon electricus. Two 
of these, the Gymnote and Silurus, are fresh-water fish, 
whilst the others are marine ; and hence their i 
power is in no way dependent upon the characters of 
sea water. We shall first make a few remarks upon 
the natural history of these fishes individually, and 
shall then consider more particularly the peculiar pro- 

they possess in common. 

The Torpepo, known among English fishermen as 
the numb-fish and cramp-fish, has been celebrated both 
by ancients and moderns for its wonderful faculty of 
causing sudden numbness and torpor, sometimes at- 
tended with cramp, in the limbs of those who touch it. 


uary | The names /remola of the Romans, and haddayla (sig- 


nifying benumbing or lysing) of the Maltese, point 
to this property. is power, the ancients, unac- 
quainted with the theory of electricity, were’ contented 
to admire, without attempting to explain, and, as is 
usual in such cases, generally magnified its effects. 
Hence Pliny states that the torpedo, even when touched 
with a spear or stick, can benumb the strongest arm, 
and arrest the swiftest foot; and hence those elegant 
lines of Mr Pennant, from Claudian’s paraphrase of 
Oppian, in which it is stated that the astonished angler 
is suddenly reduced to a state of helpless stupifaction : 
The hooked torpedo, with instinctive force, 
Calls all his magic from its secret source: 
Quick through the slender line and polished wand 
It darts, and tingles in the offending hand. 
The palsied fisherman, in dumb surprise, 
Feels through his frame the chilling vapours rise ; 
Drops the lost rod, and seems, in stiff‘ning pain, 
Some frost-fixed wanderer on the polar plain. 
The torpedo resembles, generally, the common skate, 
and was in fact arranged by naturalists till lately in 
the same genus. It differs, however, in this, as in 
other respects, that whilst most of the skates are some- 
what a the main portion of the cramp- 
fish, composed of head and body, is very nearly circular, 
having a short tail appended to it. As we have stated, 
there is no kind of distinction between the head and 
trunk, and the eyes, well forward on the body, are 
situated near each other ; on each side of these, oval- 
shaped, proceeding outwards and backwards, may be 
Sop ate the external marks of the electric organs. 
he dimensions of the largest individual we have seen 
described were 4 feet in length, 24 in extreme breadth 
and 43 inches in extreme thickness : this fish wei 
53 pounds. They have, however, been taken on the 
coast of England weighing as much as 60 and 80 
pounds ; and Colonel Montague examined a very large 
specimen, taken by the hook, off the coast of ber in 
Wales, which weighed about 100 pounds. Its body is 
perfectly smooth, and slightly convex above ; it is of a 
dark wh colour, with pen. Gr of a purple hue ; some- 
times of a pale reddish-brown, and frequently dotted 
with several large circular dusky spots ly ar- 
ranged ; the under surface is whitish or flesh-coloured. 
Its distribution is extensive, as it is found in large quan- 
tities in the Mediterranean and off the west coast of 
France, and more sparingly off the southern shores of 
the British Isles: it is also uent in Table-Bay, 
Cape of Good Hope, in the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, It seems usually to fre- 
quent: deep waters with a muddy bottom, where it is 
tured with the net, and sometimes also by the hook. 
When surprised by the retiring of the tide, and arrested 
in its return to deep water, according to Mr Walsh, it 
buries itself in the sand, and, by the Testes of its ex- 
tremities all around, soon sinks itself a bed, and throws 
the sand in a light shower over its back, when neither 
the animal nor the spot in which it lies can be distin- 
guished. 

The curious electrical o of the torpedo were 
described by the celebrated John Hunter and others, 
and we shall now supply an epitome of their accounts, 
The individual which Mr Hunter examined was one 
foot and a half long. The electric o were as usual 
placed on each side of the head and gills, reaching 
thence to near the outer ——_ of the body, and ex- 
tending longitudinally from the anterior extremity of 
the animal to the membrane which divides the belly 
from the chest; within these limits they occupy the 
whole space between the skin of the upper and under 


* Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 
t American Jovrnal of Medical Science, January 1838. 


* Kirby and Spence, i. 110. 
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‘ But, further, animal electricity in the limited sense in ‘ 

which it is now —- must be distinguished from 

the objects acting on the senses. € whole function | electricity existing in t ——E—E—r—FEIsrrr-rov 

: of the external senses consists in receiving and propa- 
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appear to contain a fluid. The number of these, count- 
within the space of an inch of the column, is about 
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are ex 
compression of very strong museles, of which Dr Davy 


rwery like the white of an egg (albumen), and 

very curious, he disco- 
vered organs very similar to those of the torpedo, in 
other species of the skate genus which are altogether 
destitute of the electrical power. The proportion of 
fluid, also, which enters into the composition of this 
apparatus, is most extraordinary. Dr Davy found that 
seven parts only out of the hundred remained after it 
was dried by the heat of boiling water. The electric 
organs of the smallest torpedo employed by Dr Davy 
contained only fourteen grains of solid matter ; yet this 
shocks, and manifested 


cause |” 

The torpedo, as will afterwards , has been 
examined more frequently than an ‘her of the elec- 
trical fishes, and in it especially been noticed a 
double kind of action, which, probably, they all possess, 
mamely, a power of communicating a tremor, as well 
as.a shock. As tothe tremor, well expressed by the 
mame fremola of the Italians, Dr In ousz thus tes- 
tifies in his letter to Sir J. Pringle : “ As I could get 
mo torpedo alive in my lodgings at Leghorn, I hired a 
fighing-vessel, with eighteen men in her, and went about 
‘twenty miles to sea, where the bottom is muddy, and 
where these fish are chiefly to be found. We caught 
five, of which four were about a foot in length. As soon 
hauled upon deck, I put them into a tub 
filled with sea-water. I took one of the in 

of the electric organs, whilst my fore-fingers pressed 
the opposite side. About a minute or two after, I felt 
asudden trembling in my thumbs, which extended no 
farther than my hands : this lasted about two or three 
weconds. After some seconds more, the same trembling 
owas felt again. Sometimes it did not return in several 
minutes, and then came again at very different intervals. 
Sometimes | felt the trembling both in my fingers and 
thumbs. These tremors gave me the same sensation as 
if a great number of electrical batteries were disc 
through my hand very quickly, one after the other. T 
occasioned this trembling as well out of the water 
asin it : sometimes it was very weak, and at other times 
so. strong that I was very near being obliged to quit 
manele + Again, as-to the shock of this animal, its Eng- 
names of numb and cramp fish seem to have a more 
especial allusion. Mr Grant, a wholesale fishmo’ 
at Brixham, informed Mr Walsh that the benum 
quality is pretty strong through the net, though muc 
weaker than removed from. it. A vigorous tor- 
causes.a momentary shock, which is felt through 
arm, as far as the shoulder, and leaves a degree of 
numbness in the and hands. Some have com- 


rimented upon the animal.at Naples in the year 1805, 
say that its stroke is more painful than a strong dis- 
— by the phial, and that the 
shoek of one fourteen inches is with difficulty sup- 
When the torpedo lies concealed, as previously men- 
tioned, under the sand, which Mr Walsh asserts is its 
favourite situation, “ it is celebrated for giving its most 
forcible shock, so as to throw down the astonished pas- 
senger who inadvertently treads upon it.’* Some 
naturalists have expressed doubts as to the possibili 
of this occurrence, and probably it may be 4 
but as the phenomenon oceurs with the Mr 
Walsh’s statement is probably substantially correct. 


A PARTY OF CRUSOES ON A DESERT 
ISLAND. 
In the London newspapers of 1823, there appeared a 
most interesting and affecting account of the wreck and 
loss of a small English trading vessel in ‘the Indian 
Ocean, with a narrative of the preservation of the 
crew on some obscure islets lying out of the usual 
track of navigation, at the distance of six er seven hun- 
dred miles south-east from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The account presented was in substance as follows :— 

On the 9th of May 1820, the Princess of Wales 
smack, of 75 tons burden, commanded by Mr T. Beck- 
with, sailed from the Thames for Prince Edward’s 
Island in the Indian Ocean, with a erew of fifteen men, 
for the purpose of catching seals and other cetaceous 
animals for the sake of their skins. The voyage was 
every way prosperous ; the vessel arrived at its desti- 
nation, w the seal-catching commenced on the Ist 
‘November, and remained till the subsequent March, 
1821. Having, as it would appear, exhausted the 
objects of pursuit in this quarter, the vessel proceeded 
farther to some desert islands, called the 
situated 47 degrees south latitude, and 47 degrees east 
longitude. This proved a fatal adventure. Onthe 17th 
of 
seamen was dispatehed in a boat to one of the islands, 
there to remain some time seal » while the 
vessel proceeded to another island to land a party for 
the same purpose. In the course of the day, after 
reaching the second island, a heavy swell began to set 
in towards the shore, and the in, in order to gain 
an offing, was obliged to slip the cable, and endeavour 
to stand out to sea. Such, however, was the strength 
of the current, and the unmanageableness of the vessel, 
that the most serious apprehensions were entertained 
for its safety. In this condition the crew continued in 
hourly expectation of striking on outlying reefs until 
midnight, when, to settle all doubts on the subject, the 
unfortunate bark struck with tremendous force. 

The striking of a vessel, whether on sand-banks or 
rocks, particularly the latter, is ordinarily the signal of 
destruction. On the present occasion, the erew in- 
stantly expected such a catastrophe, and proposed to 
get out the boat and try to gain the island ; but the 
captain, who knew its desolate condition, and believed 
they could only linger out a few days there in dreadful 
want, opposed the proposition, and he chose rather to 
close his sufferings by a speedy death as the less horri- 
ble alternative. The crew, however, considered that 
there was still hope, and, under the circumstances, as- 
suming the right of acting for themselves, they got the 
boat out over the gunwale, and threw into her a few 
things which were able hastily to collect. Still, 
however, they refused to leave their captain to perish, 
and, after some entreaty, they prevailed upon him to 
commit himself to the boat with them. The night was 
dark, rainy, and boisterous, and the sea dashed over 
the rocks by which they were surrounded. They found 
the shore to be much nearer than they expected, but 
could not land, as it was bounded by a i 


which proved that from the instant she first struck she 
could not afterwards have lived. The sea was washing 
over her, and it was evident that she must soon go to 
pieces. They were unable to launch the boat to save 
any thing from the wreck. Amongst the articles put 
into the boat was a tinder-box, and with a few materials 
which they picked up on the shore they made a fire, 
and caught a few birds, which they dressed. 

On the next day they succeeded in launching the 
boat, and proceeded in her to a cove at.about five miles 
distant, which was nearer the vessel. 
in reaching her, and getting out the captain’s and the 
mate’s chests, landing them, and in picking up a number 
of planks. The next day they picked up a try-sail, and 

Saal them from it in the boat 
putting out in to 


bread which were spoilt, but a gale com- | | 


Bs 


foraging for the means of subsistence within the limits 


mixed with grass, 
.likewise hunted a species of sea-fowl which settled en 
the island to burrow and lay in the sand, and 
which they seized without any difficulty. In the mern- 
ings they rose about eight o’clock and breakfasted on 
these birds, after which they went out to hunt, leaving 
one or two behind to cook dinner. This dinner con- 
sisted generally of a sort of soup composed of sea-ele- 
oo? flippers, heart and tongue, chopped in pieces. 
could find no vegetables on the island, which 
produced nothing bat grass, excepting a plant like a 
cabbage that was extremely bitter,.and this they made 
use of occasionally to flavour their soup. Greatincon- 
-veniences were at first sustained for want of proper 
eating utensils, as there was only the large kettle in 
which their soup was made. They managed, however, 
to make seme wooden for themselves. 
next cut down an old page with it made a kind of 
soup tureen, out of which they all ate together. 
heir last improvement was to manufacture a sort of 
wooden trencher for themselves, when they ate compa- 
ratively in a superior style of comfort. In the soup 
they sometimes put elephant skin, which had the ap- 
pearance of tripe, but in taste and substance it is 
described as of a more “leathery” nature. After din- 
ner some of them went out again to hunt for “ grub,” 
some remaining at home, the swiftest runners being 
chosen to hunt the seal. At “ tea-time,” or dusk, they 
returned, and partook of a mess composed of penguins’ 
eggs boiled in water. Now and then they killed the 
albatross, which is rather a strong bird, roasted it ; 
but as pt were highly esteemed, and as the 
mariners daily began to lose their hope of being de- 
livered, they were afraid to kill the old birds lest they 
should quit the island, and in this fear they permitted 
them to live as “stand by’s.” For the same reason t 
spared the penguins, which supplied them plentifully 
with eggs. The young seals were considered as the 
luxury, but they, as well as the old ones, were 
but too scarce, and their skins were in high request for 
clothes ; for, at the end of a few months, from their 
mode of life, their clothes gave way, and, indeed, the 
climate was so cold and wet that they were not fit to 
withstand the inelemency of the weather. The men 
set to work and made themselves clothes of the seal- 
skin, some using the hair inwards. They made a needle 
out of a nail. See shoes they made themselves a sort 
of soeks or buskins of the same material, and they con- 
structed various kinds of caps, whieh, as their beards 
pre mao long, by no means tended to improve their 


e now turn to the history of the party of eight 
men who ‘had gone ashore on the first island in the 
group, and from which they expected to be taken up in 
the course of a week. During the week, for which 
possessed a sufficiency of provisions, they pursued their 
occupation of hunting the seals on the low sandy shores 
and inlets, and gathered a quantity of the skins of 
these animals to with them on their return. At 


spot selected, the eight seamen staid during 
living on seals and sea-e i 
by means of the blubber. When winter had passed away, 
necessity for seeking new 
was left to them, proposed 

lying at the distance of ten miles where the smack 


a. shore, and were able to-kill this animal with ease, when- 
rtanee to them 
will appear in the eourse of the narrative. The weather 
| was so rainy and inclement, that, until the end of three 
nolly of .per- weeks, they were-unable to begin to erect any commo- 
r surtace of the the Jargest column being 
about an inch and a half long, the shortest about a did not preduce a shrub. ith 
quarter of an inch. The columns are somewhat irre- 
“ i and many square: their coats are exceed- } 
al 
: ; their number seems to differ with the size of 
; the ‘animal ; in the smaller they amounted to about 
ee a Seals and sea-elephants were the game 
4 “160. ese iu0ns are SO very delicate, whi ey principally depended upon, and these 
an cunatiy'b0 recognised in the fresh fish, and Dr daily went in quest of. The searclephant was te 
| Davy informs us that he never was able to detect them grand main-stay, for it yielded mot only some parts fit 
| inthe recent animal. Dr Coldstream, however, states for food, but.a large quantity of blubber, which, bein 
i that.he and Dr Allen Thomson readily recognised the 
structure described by Mr Hunter, in specimens which 
4 or .a time had been preserved in spirits. This ap- 
i paratus is most abundantly supplied with nerves, on 
(poles Sir Hanter “ho maguiude 
- and number of the nerves bestowed on these or- 
appear as extraordinary as the phenomena the 
‘Iam acquainted which has so great a proportion of 
a merves.”* No contraction has ever been seen in the 
electrical organs, so that there is no reason to suppose 
{ that any muscular fibres enter into their composition. 
eal examination of these 
iy ‘mecessary to com them in the torpedo, in any 
ather of skate, be .comvinesd that they are 
mamely, compressing the electric organs.”+ 
os M. Geoffroy St Hilaire examined the fluid contained 
a im -the cells, and found that it consisted of something 
| 
| | other proofs of electricity. “ How inconceivable,” he 
| adds, “ that these effects could be produced by such a 
q 
: rock. After rowing about for nearly four hours, they 
: Gj came into a sort of cove, where they got on shore in 
| safety, but the boat was swamped. How they escaped 
| the recks in that darkness and heavy sea, was after- 
oA wards matter of astonishment to them. They hauled 
if up the boat, turned it over, and got under it. 
F When the day broke, they perceived the vessel lying 
+ on her beam-ends, with a large hole in her lower planks, 
J the end of the week, however, the smack did not make 
, its appearance, which perplexed them not a little ; but 
their distress may be conceived when they found por- 
i tions of the wreck driven ashore by the waves, givi 
vq too certain evidence of the destruction of their am 
by and, as they feared, of the loss of their comrades. For 
a | six weeks they continued to watch the horizon, with a 
lingering hope that a sail would present itself to their 
- a anxious gaze, but nothing of the kind appeared, and the 
party then removed to another quarter of the island 
more productive of animals for subsistence. At the 
id 
4 
4 pared the sensation produced to that felt in the arm 3 auly 5 de 
_ when the nerve at the point of the elbow is struck ; and they landed, as it happened, close by the spot where 
y others, who have been accustomed to receive electric their wrecked shipmates had built their house, anil 
shocks, have declared the sensation to be extremely er her, ts was their onty shelter tor three | there they met, to the great joy of both parties. The 
et painful. Gay-Lussac and Baron Humboldt, who expe- | weeks, during which time they subsisted chiefly on | fishing party added tothe comforts of the establish- 
| | birds, and the tongues and hearts of sea-clephants. | ment, by bringing with them their kettle, frying-pan, 
Phil. Trans. 1773, p-406. Phe same, 1632, p. 960. 
pi2. * Phil. ‘Trans, 2774, p.:472. ‘able, “There-was now-a more numerous party to 
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for on the island,.and consequently additional 
exertions were necessary for procuring Hunting 
the seal, the sea-elephant, and various birds, was kept up 
at all times when the weather permitted ; and when 
storms of rain, snow; and wind, swept across the island, 
and rendered it impossible for them to move out with 
safety, they remained shut up in their rude dwelling, 
in which their a solacement consisted in 
reading a bible that been fortunately spared among 
the materials of the wreck. Influenced by pious: and 
rational sentiments, they formed a peaceful and orderly 
community, such as is seldom witnessed in similar cases 
of extreme personal inconvenience‘and privation. Dur- 
ing their sojourn on the island, there were no parties 
amongst them ; no q ing, and-none assumed com- 
mand, but obedience of the best kind existed—namely, 
that produced by'a conviction of the utility and pro- 
priety of the thing proposed, anda mutual to be 
serviceable. all gave their utmost’ exertions to 
the execution of’ whatever was suggested by the most 
ienced, or received tlie sanction of the majority. 
After they had been for about three weal, 
and the prospect of deliverance from the dreary solitude 
getting every day more remote, it-was proposed to con- 
struct.a vessel with the timber of the wreck, and the 
materials of which the house was built. There were 
the remains:of a-hut built on the other island by some 
Americans who visited it some years before, when seals 
were more plentiful. With these, and what had been 
saved from the wreck, the carpenter reported that a 
vessel might be built, and they set to work upon that 
object immediately. The sails were to be made of seal- 
skins sewed together, and a party, consisting of eleven, 
went to the first island, for the purpose of —a 
and preparing them, and digging up the timber whi 
had been used for the house. The collection and. pre- 
paration of the skins took three weeks, and in a week 
more they collected all the timber for’ the building of 
the vessel. From the state of their provisions, it was 
found convenient that five of their number should re- 
tarm and stay at the other island, as there were not 
provisions sufficient for the subsistence of all at the 
island where the house was built. This party, there- 
, having i a proportionate share of the 
utensils, namely, one kettle, and the bottom of an old 
one, which was used as a frying-pan, they set off. 
Those who remained, in order that they might apply 
the timber used in constructing the old house to the 
building of their vessel, set to work to build. a new 
habitation, which they formed chiefly of stones and 
turf. This house appears to have been an improvement 
on the first, inasmuch as it had the luxury of three 
ehimnies, which, however, either would not draw, or 
were insufficient, as the inmates were obl to cut a 
hole in the gable end to let out the smoke. At this 
time they used the elephants’ bones, with the blubber 
as fuel, the fumes from which were by no means 


agree- 
able. Having finished this, they shifted their things 
into it, tore down the first, and then cleared the place 


where it stood, forthe pu of building the vessel 
wpon it. They laid the keel, made from the topmast of 
the wreck, to erect a vessel whose keel should be twenty- 
nine feet, and built like a lugger, and of about four feet 
and a half high. It was calculated that she would be 
about twelve tons burden. They worked at it with 
assiduity, animated by the hope of delivering them- 
selves. Their history of their various expedients to 
supply the place of regular tools and materials, though 
unintelligible to the general readers, would be highly 
interesting to nautical men, At the end of five months 
they had completed her with her seai-skin sails, and 
they set off to the other island to fetch the other five 
men, that they might assist in the launch. 

Nearly two years had passed since they were wrecked 
=a time which, as marked by their privations and 
anxieties, appeared as long as their'lives. The five men 
who were on this first island were di in search 
of food, and the larger party were obliged to goin pursuit 
ofthem. Onthenext da: galesprang 
ee their boat was driven about seventy yards from 
w she was made fast, and her stern knocked to pieces. 
This was a fearful disaster, which threw the party into 
dismay, yet, out of evil, good sometimes comes. The 
day being fine, an old man, one of the sailors, was sent 
to a mountainous point to try if he could discover their 
comrades, and he had not been long gone ere he re- 
turned in a bewildered breathless state. When able 
to speak, he informed them that he had seen a vessel 
standing in towards the shore. This none of them 
would believe, and all said it must be a bird sitting on 
the water, an object which had often deceived their 
hopes. The man, however, was convinced that he was 
not mistaken, and asked who would go with him to see 
the vessel, when one offered to go with him, and ascer- 
tain the fact ; and a tinder-box was given to them, that 
they might, if it were true, make a fire to show those on 
board that there were human beings'on the island. To 
their indescribable joy, these two men, on getting to the 
Place where she was first discovered, saw a schooner 
standing along shore, and, from the carcase of a sea- 
elephant, just killed, and other traces, perceived that 
the crew must have been on shore. They then sought 
for and killed one of those animals, and with its 
blubber they soon made a fire on the promontory, that 
evidently caught the attention of the 
boat was seen to proceed from her towards the shore, 
The men ran down ‘to meet her, but when the 
beat got near the shore, crew' evidently hesitated, 
on seeing the two men, whose must cer- 
tainly have been of a dubious nature, They were naked, 


with the exception of their rough brown fur jackets, 
as they had thrown off their’skin trousers, whieh were 
exceedingly thick and heavy, for the convenience of 
running. ey, however, hailed the crew, ina manner 
whieh proved them to be civilised beings, and they were 
taken on beard. The vessel turned out to be an Ame- 
rican schooner, which had come for the purpose of 
sealing and trading in those seas. The captain received 
them kindly, and gave them shirts and trousers. It 
was sunset when they were taken on board, and the 
next day the captain and the remaining party were 
fetched. They proceeded in search of the other party, 
who descried the vessel with a. degree of joy equal to 
that of the first man who saw it, and-on the boat ap- 
proaching the shore, hailed it with three cheers, which 
were returned by their comrades on board. on 
shore were so overjoyed, that they did not wait for her 
coming to shore, but rushed into the water to haul her 
up. They were all taken on board. They assisted the 
schooner in loading, and after taking all their things 
on she sailed. for her destination, the Isle of 


Although thus rescued from a desert island, the mis- 
fortunes of the party were not terminated. On the way to 
the Isle of France, the mate of the smack had adi 
ment with the American captain, and he and his com- 
panions, three excepted, were at their own desire put 
ashore on the island of St Paul, where there are plenty 
of wild pigs and provisions such as the mariners had 
been lately used to, and which island is in the track of 
the vessels trading in the direction of the Mauritius. 
Here they intended to wait till picked up by a vessel in 
passing, of which they had noapprehensions, Of their 
fate no further account is given, though there is little 
doubt that they soon after reached England by some 
trading vessel. The three men that prefe: going 
on with the American schooner, were landed at the 
Isle of France, whence they found their way to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and from that they returned to London 
in the Lord Exmouth, in a most destitute condition, but 
in good health, notwithstanding the straits and miseries 
they had undergone. 


THE NEW YEAR OF 1812, 

AN EDINBURGH FIRESIDE STORY. 
IMMEMORIAL usage has dedicated the first and last 
days of the year in Scotland to mirth and festivity, but 
those who have only witnessed such celebrations at: 
the present day can have little idea of the character 
which they assumed in the Scottish capital some 
twenty or thirty — ago. A sort of licence seemed 
to be given, for the time, to every species of disorder 
and misrule. The authorities forbore in a great mea- 
sure to exercise their usual control over the city, and 
its streets were taken ion of by the populace, 
who frolicked about them like some wild animal let 
loose from its bonds, and committed unrestrained out- 
rage on every peaceful inhabitant whom necessity or 
any other cause called abroad during this “reign of 
terror.” Such occasions never passed away without 
serious crimes and accidents ; yet, year after year, the 
same scenes were permitted to recur, the whole affair 
being regarded, seemingly, as a mere exhibition of 
boisterous mirth, excusable on account of the season 
which had called it forth. The events, however, of 
the New Year’s morn of 1812, were instrumental in 
producing a change in these views, and in leading to 
the adoption of measures, which, with the help of 
other causes, abolished by degrees this evil custom, 
leaving it but to be the subject of a fireside tale. 

About eleven o’clock of the last night of the year 
1811, the annual disturbances commenced, and soon 
reached a height unprecedented even on these riotous 
oceasions. Bands of young men, chiefly apprentice 
bey’ armed with bludgeons and other ms of 
offence, infested the principal streets of the city, 
which, as usual, were cro with boys and other’ 
persons, whose only object was to partake of the ordi- 
nary diversions of the night, and enjoy the “fun” and 
noise which always prevailed. The bands alluded to 
had more mischievous purposes in view, and were 
certainly, to some extent, organised for the occasion. 
They, as it afterwards appeared, had arranged a me- 
thodie plan of: assaulting and partially robbing or 
stripping the passengers on the streets, Both male and 
fem and of ing off the plunder as it was 
gathered to an eppoiatel depét. One part of the plan 
consisted of g brigades of lads across several 
main thoroughfares, so as to intercept all who passed 
these spots, and enclose all who were within them. 
Thus prepared and secretly marshalled, this daring asso- 
ciation of juvenile rioters, as the signal of twelve o’clock 
was struck on the city clocks, burst forth into activity 
on all sides. The hilarious citizens, unsuspicious of 
evil, were in a moment attacked by unknown hands, 
while the police, equally unaware of the plot, were 
driven from their and in some instances severely 
injured. One unfortunate officer of the corps, named 
Dugald Campbell, was the first victim of the night. 
On being attacked, he fled from his assailants, but was 
pursued and struck down on the High Street. The 
unfortunate man cried for help; no help, however, 
could be extended to him. He was struck and kicked 
when on the ground, till all human aid. He 
was afterwards removed to the Royal Infirmary, where 
he died in a day or two. 

It is: said that a single tasting of blood will: make the 
tame tiger wild, and so it. te have. been with 
men on this occasion. The now assaulted every 


respectable m to be seen on the streets, struck 
them with bludgeons, and robbed them. The uproar 
grew terrible beyond ion. With that strange 
passion for flocking to all scenes of disturbance, so 
often exhibited by people in spite of risk and dangers 
crowds of spectators re’ on the streets, and. 

afforded a sereen, under cover of which the rioters 
went on with their work. The police and magistrates 
made active exertions to check the mischief, but could 
not, although they succeeded here and there in cap+ 
turing single offenders. Numerous were the cases of 
severe So on persons who had the mis- 
fortune to be abroad that night. Cries for “help” 


to custom, in 


le sounds -of 
these convivial assemblages, and they sat trembli 
the board, with locked and bolted doors. A fri 
ours remembers being in such circumstances on. the 
—_ in’ question, in his: house in the Hi 

en suddenly a noise was heard at the door 
the dwelling, and a man’s: voice cried for “ admit- 
tance and shelter in the name of God!” The door 
was — without a moment’s delay, and a-gentle- 
man burst hurriedly into the house. The door was 
shut again instantly, for the roar of the mob was 
heard below. The intruder presented a pitiable.spec- 
tacle. He was stained with blood from seme’ severe 
wounds, his dress torn off him, and every part of his 
appearance, indeed, betokened the violence which he 
had sustained at the handsof the mob. Theirruption 
of such a figure into the midst of a convivial party was 
strangely impressive and a every attention. 
was Paid to the unfortunate su’ > who was faint 
and exhausted. He was kept till a period of A 
and sent to hishome. Though his name was not 
licly enrolled in the number of the victims of this New 
Year’s celebration, it mighit justly have been so, as the 
wounds which he had received brought him to a:pre~ 
mature grave. 

Many other individuals were seri hurt, as has 
been said, and many robberies comm: in the course 
of the rioting, which extended far into the morning of 
the Ist of January. It was remarked by many persons 
that among those of the mob who seemed to act with 
something like concert, one youth was regarded as a 
leading party, being frequently addressed by the title 
of Boatswain. A peculiar whistle which he emitte 
and which drew his associates around him, ap 
to be the source of this name. Doubtless, however, 
many of the assaults and crimes which signalised 
this night, were committed by persons who knew no- 
thing of the Boatswain or his whistle. Be this as 
it may, when the rioters had wearied themselves, or 
thought it prudent to come to a close, and when the 
crowd had in a great measure dispersed, the police 
found in their hands a number of offenders, but few 
or none of the ringleaders. When daylight came, 
and men could walk the lately disturbed streets in 
quietness, t of mischief done to person and 
property was found to be even greater than had been 
anticipated in the fears of the night. Creech, the well- 
known bookseller, then Lord Provost of the city, im- 
mediately issued notices, offering a reward of one 
hundred guineas to any persons might bring the 


leaders in the riot to justice. A similar re was 
offered for the discovery of — Campbell’s mur- 
derer or murderers. The le city was 


d 
agitated by these disturbances. All the siverpeeled 
trades, and other public bodies, met successively to 

ress their detestation of these occurrences, and to 
id the magistracy in tae x offenders, as well 
as in organising measures for the better preservation 
of the peace of the town in future. All possible steps 
were taken in the first instance to find out the rioters. 
Some few days after the New Year’s day, a young 
lad, about eighteen or nineteen years old, came to the 
village of Innerleithen, and — employment as a 
shoemaker from a tradesman in the place. The young 
man’s request was granted, and he remained in the 
ursuit of this employment up to the 10th of February. 
e was a stout lad, decently dressed, and very 
able in his But on mentio 
a large and personage, of mi age, ente 
the in a iage. Tho 
every boy within the precincts of Edinburgh co 
have named this personage, the villagers knew him 
not. But his character and purpose were soon made 
ap it: He asked for the shoemaker’s house, went 
to it, and on entering found the new-come workman 
seated at his labour. A horrible moment this must 
have been for the unfortunate youth, for he knew 
the n before him but too well. The visitor was 
Archibald Campbell, long the principal officer of the 
city of Edinburgh ; and the person he came to_ 
and found, was the reputed ringleader of the rioters 
—the Boatswain; for whose apprehension a large re- 
ward had been offered. The young man was taken 
into custody, and soon after was on the way to Edin- 
ome In that rural district, where crime or exciting 
incidents: of any kind are of rare occurrence, 
— miserable youth was long. vividly re- 


™Viugh Macdonald, as the Boatswain was properly 


and “mercy” m 
of the mob. 
a clerk in Leith, was so seriously wounded as-to die a 
few days afterwards. But these were not the only 
instances where pean, ultimately fatal, were re- 
ceived. Many of respectable intabitents of the 
city were engaged, according celebrating 
the occasion, along with in their 
france, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| | 
| 
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of March, these three young men were 
their trial before the Justiciary Court, for the 
murder of Dugald Campbell, and for eleven distinct 
person. y not guilty ; but a large 
evidence was which, addition to the 
y afforded by the stolen Property, brought 
the prisoners a great portion of the gui 
involved in the accusation. One witness, John Tasker, 
who had been an associate of the prisoners, and who 
become king’s evidence, gave an account of the 
in of these riots, which may well furnish a warning 
oung trades-lads in large cities. Tasker 
and the prisoners belonged to a set of 
w to meet twice or thrice a-week at the 
of Niddry Street ; that they used to “ pick quar- 
with people, and strike them, but “never took 
ing” from them ; that the gang had a particular 
le for a call, and used to be called the “ Keelie 
7’ and that, some weeks before the New Year, 
heard of a “ plan to give the police a licking,” par- 
ticularly some members of the body, who some- 
times c the gang off the Bridge. 

Here, then, in these nt matin and street reso- 
lutions, we have the germ of the misfortunes which fell 
on these poor boys, made them robbers, if not mur- 
derers, and brought them to an infamous end in the 
spring of their days. The only hint which Tasker had 

before New Year’s day about robbing, consisted 
in the expression of some member of the gang, who 
declared that he “ would have a good hat ;” but this 
might only imply that he would endeavour to pick up 
one, if 5 me off in the di ces common to the 
ee! evertheless, whatever might be the thoughts 
with which these lads had begun the riots of the night, 
it was made plain to the jury which tried them, that 
they had become robbers, ay Bg before its close, and 
the verdict of “guilty” was brought against them. 
They were sentenced to be hanged on the 22d of April, 
and on that day the sentence was accordingly carried 
into execution. Before their death, the three youths 
admitted their participation in the out and rob- 
beries of the evening. In the striking of Campbell the 
police-officer, many had borne a share, but the main 
guilt appeared to lie on an individual who had escaped 
capture. The extreme youth of the three lads rendered 
them the object of the greatest commiseration. 


It was intended by the authorities of the country 
that the fate of these young men should be a memor- 
able sounale, in the time to come, of the danger of 
violating the laws in a similar way. We have pointed 

to r youths, but there are r points in 
it which may oat be undeserving of notice. Son, 
the deaths, as well as errors, of these poor boys were 
certainly owing to the senseless custom which had 
half licensed disorder at the period in question. It is 
= — or rather probable, that the masters of 
ys may have set the stone of mischief a-rolling 
_ by treating them, in honour of the day, with liquors of 
no pence beget ing kind. This practice was almost 
universal in Scotland once ; nay, it is still followed, 
much less extensively. condition of Edin- 
now, ona New Year’s morning, forms a pleasing 
contrast to the scenes described here. Toa certain 
extent, no doubt, the sad consequences of this very 
pa pans a of avail in producing this change ; but 
we are inclined to attribute the decrease of New- Year 
follies and ou to other causes, also, of a more 
pleasing and worthy kind—to the growing intelligence 
and increasing refinement of the community at . 
The extinction of the very odious practice of “ first- 
footing,” as it is called, was, however, only one of the 
benefits which Edinburgh derived from the above- 
mentioned riot. Such an extraordinary and unfore- 
respectable citizens, includi various public autho- 
rities, in no small degree. Attention was for the first 
time drawn to the fact, that there was a large juvenile 
tion in a state of com- 

lans 


popula 

plete igno barbarity. Shocked with the dis- 
closure, were now devised for improving both 
the ment and physical condition of the humbler or- 
ders of society ; in particular, a school on a compre- 
hensive scale was set on foot by the aggregate kirk 
sessions, called the Sessional School, an institution 
which has done much in its day, and still exists 
under the philanthropic care of Mr Sheriff Wood ; 
the Lancasterian schools were likewise brought into 


AGE OF THE GLOBE. 
In a conversation with Dr Lardner, stating how much 
we were indebted to the discoveries on easy demon- 


strating the antiquity of the earth, he that we 
‘need mot resort to to prove the fact: for, as it 
regards the creation of the heavenly bodies, it could be 


proved that the fixed stars are at such an immense dis- 
tance, that, notwithstanding light moves at the rate of a 
hundred thousand miles second, it would take three 
hundred thousand years for a ray of it to travel through 
space ere it reached the earth ; so that the stars we now 
see must have been created more than three hundred 
thousand years ago.— From a new work, “ Pleasant Re- 
collections of a Dilettante, by William Gardiner.” 


A BALLAD OF SIR RICHARD FANSHAWE. 

[This ballad is but a metrical versidh of an anecdote 
related by Lady Fanshawe in her Memoirs, though the 
writer there bestows no such panegyric upon her own con- 
duct as is here contained.] 
A goodly ship of English mould rode forth the main, 
To waft across a famous Suntethe 
Sir Richard Fanshawe was the name this noble 


bore, 

And he might veil his cap to none for valour, wit, and lore. 

Along the seas this ship had sailed a fortnight and a day, 

When suddenly unto the knight the he did say, 

“ Draw forth thy sword, thou warlike : The Turks 
be on our lee! 

Draw forth thy sword and strike this day for England 
and for me! 

n 

Right well on yonder corsair’s mast the crescent ye may 
spy! 

Though cur meted che chow, fight as yo aye 
have done, 

And England shall the tidings hear of a battle this day 
won ! 


The stout Sir Richard waved his sword above his head 


And cried, “where’er the press may be, sir captain, place 
me there! 


morning's sun go down, God willing, thou 

it sée 

et blow struck for Jesu Christ, for England, and for 
thee! 


But go, thou little page, unto my lady's cabin door, 

And - to her my wish that come not that thresh- 
old o'er; 

Commend us to her gentle prayers, and bid her have no 


For heaven will surely bow these hounds before the 
Christian spears. 
Yet, as I know the mighty love that fills my lady's heart, 


Let this amid the melay be, thou youthful page, thy part: 
Keep true and faithful watch and ward that chamber 


door beside, 
And see that by this hest of mine my ladye-love abide.” 
The page bowed low and left the deck—the good knight 


sought the post, 

Where danger fromthe Moslem arms appeared to threaten 
most ; 

And there he stood amid the crew, all ready for the fray, 

From noon-tide till the sun passed the folding- 
doors of day. 


Meanwhile, although the foe hung o’er the Christian 
vessel's path, 
A distant dropping shot was all that showed their hostile 


wrath : 

The erat oak, and where it sprang from 
earth—- 

irth ! 

But prudent, as in battle bold, the English captain was, 

‘And still he kept his men prepared for aught might come 
to 3 

On deck, with them, Sir Richard stood, ev'n till the 
morning light 

show no danger near—no crescent-flag in 

orm, 

hours of gloom was ever at 

arm— 
“ Good Lord !” exclaimed the knight, and prest that form 


in fond embrace, 


“ What change—what miracles can through the strength 
of love take place !” 


It was, indeed, his wy ae to in the boyish dress, 
Of which her prayers 


*Twas she who, thus attired, had crept to where her lord 


was placed, — 
And there, unknown, had stood till dawn shone o’er the 


watery waste. 
Well ane Ge husband fondly cry, “ what changes love 
can 
Whose lady braved the cold, the foe, the darkness for 
Th Ln could vert, yet peril she might share, 
il she nota y' she mig’ 
And ff « bullet sought his heart, her own might meet it 


there! 

might knight exclaim, “ what wonders 
love can do!” 

When stirs its influence in the breast that tender is and 
true; 

The gentlest heart Love maketh bold, the wildest it can 
tame, 

In weal or woe, with high and low, its power is still the 
same. 

And not less t the be, "sname: 

Enchrinod in the al the good they lis 

Amid the glorious company whose memory cannot die ! 


won the page himself to dis- | ~ 


THE KEY OF DEATH. 


men, in whom ex talent is only the 

source of crime and wickedness beyond that of 
ordinary men, came to establish himself as a merchant 
or trader in Venice, The stranger. 
Tebaldo, became enamoured of the 
house, already affianced to another. 
hand in and was of course rejected. 
at this, he studied how to be rev 
skilled in the mechanical arts, he allowed himself no rest 


turned round with little difficulty. When turned, 
launched from 


had no suspicion of injury, but, seized with sudden and 
sharp pain in the midst of the ceremony, he fainted, and 
was carried d ions 


bridal party. Vain was all the skill of the physicians, 
who could not divine the cause of this strange illness, 
and ina few dayshe died. Tebaldo again demanded the 
hand of the maiden from her parents, and received a 
second refusal. They too perished miserably in a few 
days. The alarm which these deaths, which appeared 
almost miraculous, occasioned, excited the utmost vigi- 
lance of the magistrates ; and when, on close examination 
of the bodies, the small instrument was found in the 
was universal every one feared for 

own life. -The maiden, thus cruelly orphaned, had 
passed the first months of her mourning in a convent, 
when Tebaldo, ben 9 bend her to his will, entreated 
to speak with her at the grate. Ey ee we! 
had been ever displeasing to her, but since the death of 
all those most dear to her, it had become odious (as 
though she had a presentiment of his guilt), and her reply 
was most decisive in the negative. Tebaldo, beyond him- 
self with attempted to wound her through the grate, 
and cauenint ; the obscurity of the place prevented his 
movement from being observed. On her return to her 
room, the maiden felt a pain in her breast, and uncover- 
ing it, she found it spotted with a single drop of blood. 
The pain : the surgeons who hastened to her 
i taught by the past, wasted no time in con- 
jecture, but cutting deep into the wounded ex- 
tracted the needle before any mortal mischief com- 
menced, and saved the life of the lady. The state inqui- 
sition used every means to discover the hand which 
dealt these insidious and irresistible blows. The visit of 
Tebaldo to the convent caused suspicion to fall heavily 
upon him. His house was carefully searched, the infa- 
mous invention discovered, and he perished on the 
gibbet.— New York Mirror. 


DR KAY’S TABLES 
RESPECTING THE INCOMES OF 539 AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS, REFERRED TO IN THE FIRST ARTICLE 
OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


a family. 
Average 


chi 
annual in- 


Be 


Average 
number of 
children in 
a family. 

34 cases in which there were no children L3 8 9 
71 «+++ ++ «+++ all the children were un- 
der 10 7#ths 2 9 
"GA ++ 1 child was above 10 37-l0ths 211 7% 
were above 10 49-l0ths 2 5 7% 
219 1 
4 2310 
241 Total. Total annual earnings ofall, 1.633 13 7 
Average of each, ° 2127 
The earnings of the children were :— 
Average 
number of 
children in 
25 cases in which all the children were un- : 
10 27-8ths L2 4 0 
76 + 1 child was above 10 37-0ths 46 Ib 
2 children were above 10 49-l0ths 817 
cere 53-4ths 1217 0 
1 Bsa 10 6 0 
239 Total. Total annual earnings of all 1.1933 11 5 
Average of each family ° 810 
Average of each child 17 1 


In families in which the average number of children was 
2 7-8ths and no one was above 10 years of age, the average earn- 
ings of each child was L.0 15 34. 
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120 
] came a shoemaker. vious to his capture, his cousin In the collection of curiositi gomereet tn arsenal 
ie Hugh Mackintosh, also a shoemaker, and Neil Suth- at Venice, there is a key, of whic the following singular 
erland, of them or seven- tradition is related :—About the year 1600, one of those 
ve teen years of age been sei at Glasgow, along 
&| with a considerable quantity of valuable property, 
i which they had cen thither after the riots, and 
: I f which was the fruit of the robberies on that occasion. 
| 
imagin i is was a of large size, 
j handle of which was so constonsted that it could be 
f the other end a needle or lancet of such subtle fineness, 
] that it entered into the flesh, and buried itself there, 
without oy external trace. Tebaldo waited in dis- 
| guise at the door of the church in which the maiden 
 # whom he loved was about to receive the nuptial bene- 
ia diction. The assassin sent the slender steel, unperceived, 
7 5 { into the breast of the bridegroom. The wounded man 
| | 
| | 
ial 
| 
q 
5 f 
} | } fears, 
| 
1 36 single men e ° ° 4 
q 64 married men, with nochildren at home 30 F102 
| 166 «--.-- +++» whose children were all 
under 10 yearsofage 2 7-8ths | 2) 
120 with 1 child above 10 years 3 7-l0ths 35 02 
| «+++ 2 Children above 10 
years 49-10ths 40 1 
* The average earnings of the wives of the married 
labourers were as follow :-— 
| | 
| | | 
| 
‘ 
| rous opera in the town. ne Ors spur given 
| to social improvement in the Scottish metropolis, and 
4 | thence to that of the country around, is, therefore, in 
. We some measure to be traced to what is now the subject 
ee of a fireside story—the New Year’s riot of 1812. 
} 
| 
| 
} 
XUM 


